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The scope of this article is only a single phase of a large 
general subject entitled as above, the question whether the 
increase of laborers and of capital in the world involves neces- 
sarily under its operation a decrease of wages to the one and 
of dividends to the other. Prof. John B. Clarke, of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., in an able and in many respects 
excellent lecture recently delivered in Boston, takes the ground 
that with a limited field for the two to occupy, as the earth 
actually is, the increase of either must inevitably result in its 
diminished returns, and the law which leads to it he calls the 
natural law of wages and of capital. His conclusion is in 
rather startling contrast with an injunction like the old Bible, 
“ Be fruitful and multiply,” and with the modern unwritten one, 
“ Be fruitful and get rich,” indeed is hardly in harmony with 
the respect for nature and evolution which he himself in the 
same lecture professes to have. If such is to be the outcome 
of the world’s growth, ever less and less means of life for its 
individual inhabitant, we may well look forward to the future 
with pessimistic despair, may well look on nature and natural 
law as the harsh, unfeeling energy so many in the past have 
depicted them as being, may well turn even to the politician's 
law as the wiser and kinder friend. The very incongruity of 
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the conclusion, however, with what nature is actually doing, 
raises at once the question whether there has not been some 
mistake in the process of reaching it, just as with the boy in 
arithmetic when his slate answers to the problem varies from 
that in the text book. And before assenting to the law stated 
as the really natural one, it is well to go over the ground again 
and see whether everything has been added in the column 
which ought to come in. 

Prof. Clarke in his discussion of the subject gives an 
illustration of ten men working as farmers in a field of limited 
extent. Begin with one man, and in what he gets from it, the 
joint product of the man and the field, the man will count for 
very much. Puta second man there, and though the product 
will be more, it will not double that of the first man, so that the 
wages of each measured fairly by what he earns will be less 
than of a man alone. So with the third and fourth and each 
additional one up to the tenth. Each individually will add to 
the product less and less, and as the wages of each is fixed by 
what the last can earn, the wages of each will be diminished by 
natural law just as fast as their number is increased. Applying 
this principle to the great complex industrial field with its fixed 
capital, that our earth is, he holds that “ precisely the same law 
of diminished returns will operate;” each laborer, therefore, 
added to the millions who are already in it, will get less himself 
and make all the others receive less. And reversing the parties 
fixed, supposing the laborers to remain the same and capital to 
be increased, he reasons with like logic that every added dollar 
to what is now employed in the industrial world will pro- 
duce less and less itself and make every other product less 
and less, receive therefore less percentage of interest and divi- 
dend. 

There would be no denying the reality of the law if each 
added man added only one more unit to those already in the 
field ; but the statement of it leaves out the immense modifying 
element, equally a natural law, of the increased percentage of 
product from the same limited field which is possible through 
the union and organization of the increased number of men. 
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Ten men added together in arithmetic make only a ten-man 
sum ; but ten men added together in society make a forty and 
fifty and sometimes a hundred-man sum. Suppose there is a 
big rock on the farm field which needs to be got out of the way. 
One laborer with a lever and supports, working first on one 
side and then on the other, will use up most likely a whole day 
in its removal. Two laborers working together one on each 
side, will do it possibly in an hour. Who will say that the 
second man does not more than double the product of the first, 
and do it by a strictly natural law? Having occasion awhile 
ago to build a stone wall cellar on the old ancestral acres, I 
began with hiring a single man. Reckoning up at the end of 
two days by what he had accomplished, I found that the build- 
ing of the cellar was going to occupy a period not incalculably 
less than the one which according to geology was used for lay- 
ing the foundations of the earth, and to accomplish, in one 
instance at least, the complete transference of capital into the 
hands of labor. I then succeeded in hiring a second man, and 
the two finished the job in a week. The wages of the first were 
$4 a day, and ciphering it out I discovered that by the natural 
law of political economy, in building a cellar I could better 
afford to pay the second man $10 a day, than to pay the first 
one working alone his merely $4. 

Nor is the law different even in the agricultural field when 
the number of laborers is still further increased. Beyond the 
advantages of union it allows the great natural principle o 
differentiation and specialization to come in. One set devote 
themselves to getting out stones alone, and in doing so acquir 
a skill in it that no general workman ever can; another to the 
ploughing ; another to the marketing of the products ; another 
to the improvement of the utensils used; and yet another to 
the chemistry of soils and to the raising of ever finer and fine 
grains. Doing so, the great primitive natural law that the 
individual laborer produces less and less with each additional 
one that goes into a limited field, is completely reversed. The 
last one of the ten—ten thousand or ten million—giving himself 
as the first one alone never could, to scientific agriculture, may 
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not only increase the product more than the first one, but more 
possibly than all the other nine put together. 

It is a conclusion which is amply supported by agricultural 
facts. Of the millions of farmers at work on the earth to-day 
each one notoriously gets more from it than Adam did when he 
went out alone and scratched it with a stick. A recent number 
of the Century Magazine contained an article on “ The Food 
Supply of the Future,” in which, among other interesting items 
bearing on the subject, it was stated that while in our West 
with its sparse population 5,000 farmers have to have 800,000 
acres of land on which to employ themselves and get a living, 
near Paris 5,000 men employ themselves on only 2,125 acres, 
raising from them not only food enough for themselves, but for 
200,000 Parisians besides. The fact is, We have not yet begun 
to test what this old earth can do for its children in the way of 
sustenance. The real thing that the world is starving from 
to-day is not lack of food, but lack of mouths. And as the 
writer of the Century article well says: “ The dense population 
which the old theory told us was to be the precursor of starva- 
tion will be actually the antecedent condition of a cheap and 
abundant food supply.” 

What is true of farm labor is true of the labor field as a 
whole, the possibility under natural law with increasing labors 
of an increasing percentage of individual returns. Take a 
factory with a fixed capital of $500,000, and who will say that 
one man attempting to operate all its complex machinery 
could produce a hundredth part of what a hundred men could 
with their specialized labor,—who fail to seethat each additional 
man adds vastly more than a hundredth part to the result? It 
is exactly what has taken place generation after generation in 
our great earth shop, with its machinery infinitely more com- 
plex. The workers in it get more wages now than they did of 
old, when their pay was seventeen cents or even three cents a 
day, not only because there is more utilized labor in it now than 
there was then, but because there are more people now and with 
them more differentiations of labor and more products from 
each one. And the corrollary of the future is not the despairing 
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one of less wages for its increasing population, but the hopeful 
one derived from strictly natural law of the more workers the 
more wages. 

Of course there is a conceivable limit to this law, a multi- 
plication of workers possible, all of whom no differentiation of 
their work could wholly utilize, and then the law of diminishing 
wages described by Prof. Clarke would reassert itself. But with 
such vast realms of the earth’s fixed capital, its electric forces 
for instance and its moral and intellectual realms, as yet hardly 
touched, that day is too far off to be considered,—will come only 
when the cooling planet will itself operate against further increase. 

There is however one great obstacle, as things are now, to 
the operation of the law,—the incomplete differentiation of labor. 
The tendency, as is well known, is for it to accumulate excessive- 
ly in its lower, unskilled departments; and then competition 
comes in with overwhelming force and throws the workman back 
under the grinding wheels of the first law, that of diminishing 
wages. It is this which causes the half-paid “ pauper labor” 
of Europe, this which explains the pittance that the lower strata 
of society receive everywhere. And it suggests the one phil- 
osophical method of solving the world’s greatest labor problem. 
It is that of helping nature to carry out more fully her second law, 
—that of a larger and better education of the laboring man, that 
of converting unskilled into skilled labor, so that differentiations 
in its higher forms can take place,—one without which trades 
unions, tariffs, strikes, state legislation, a new social order—every- 
thing else, can be at best only of partial andtemporary help. A 
stream of water is made to run smoothly not by diminishing its 
size or changing its nature, but by pushing aside the accumula- 
tions of sticks, stones and dirt which here and there it has gath- 
ered, and allowing gravity to dothe rest. So with the world’s 
great labor stream: Remove its accumulations of vice and ig- 
norance, and without any changes in the constitution of society 
or any interference of state-made law it will equalize and smooth 
itself. To do so is Christianity as well as nature, the kingdom 
of God coming up through the bottom of society rather than 
down through its top. 
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Turning now to the case of capital, its first law, as stated by 
Prof. Clarke,—that with labor fixed in amount the returns of 
capital diminish with its increments and are determined by the 
final one for all the others,—is less modified by other laws than 
in the case of labor, its percentage of interest notoriously lessen- 
ing with its accumulation. Nevertheless it is modified, and in 
the same direction. If ten laborers can be more profitably em- 
ployed on a field or in a factory than one by reason of their co- 
operation, then manifestly every increase of capital from the one 
hundred dollars it takes to employ one to the ten hundred it re- 
quires to employ ten, will fairly carry by it by natural law an in- 
creased percentage of capital gains. Originally there were half 
a dozen railroad systems between the East and the West of our 
country, each with its own time-table, officers and expenses, add- 
ing to the cost of travel and freight yet paying capital nothing. 
A great New York capitalist who had piled increment after in- 
crement on his own means bought the control oftheir stock all 
up, consolidated them into one system, and, in spite of watering 
their stock and all manner of iniquities, made them with less 
labor pay dividends and at the same time reduced their cost 
more than one-half to the public for travel and freight. With 
the first half of his capital he never could have done it. It was 
its last half which more than doubled the value of all the rest. 
I asked a young man just starting in business why he set up his 
machine shop in a crowded place where a score of others were 
all about him,—why he did not go to some town where he would 
be alone without competition. ‘The more of us the better,” he 
said; “business attracts business, and though the crowding 
makes competition, the gain in the number of buyers who are 
drawn to us more than offsets the loss of having to share their 
trade.” What is the inducement to form corporations rather 
than to use the same capital with the same labor divided among 
individuals? It is that each new increment increases the gain 
of all the others and at the same time proportionally diminishes 
the expenses. It is a law which holds good in society as a whole. 
In spite of competition, capital wants more capital to increase its 
percentage of gain, just as labor wants more labor; and under 
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natural law in political economy, the same as under natural law 
in religion, the brotherhood of man, the benefiting of each by 
the benefiting of all, stands vindicated—a conclusion how wide- 
ly different from the common notion that all trade, as society is 
constituted now, is naturally and necessarily “ cut-throat!” 

But if labor and capital are not antagonistic under natural 
law to their own component members, still less are they so to 
each other. That capital is helped by having an increase of 
labor at its command, making it available for new enterprises, 
few will deny; but that it is helped also even more by an 
increase of the wages of labor and a shortening of its hours is 
not so readily seen, every movement in these directions being 
by it sturdily resisted. Yet what is it that keeps capital from 
new enterprises, and keeping it in the old ones, tends by com- 
petition to keep down its gains? The lack of more market for 
its products, and especially of more market for its higher and 
finer products. And where is this market naturally to be 
found? Not certainly among savages and heathen abroad, or 
in the midst of poverty and crudeness at home. Where, but 
among the laboring people who make the things? And how in 
turn can they constitute such a market without the wages to 
buy the articles and some leisure, at least, to cultivate the taste 
by which they can be enjoyed? Take books, pictures, pianos, 
fine clothes, fine houses,—all that enters into first class living,— 
what increased openings of capital have already been made by 
the means for them and demand for them among working men 
in our land! And it needs only more wages and more hours at 
home for their use, to double and treble theirnumber. It would 
be just as senseless for the ocean to scrimp the vapor it gives 
the clouds for fear of diminishing its waters and lessening its 
commerce, forgetting the rivers in which it comes back and the 
new harvests it makes for commerce, as it is for capital to scrimp 
the wages of labor as a means of getting for itself more returns. 
What it needs for its profitable employment is not only free 
trade with other nations over the sea—this would take off only 
its coarser goods manufactured now—but free trade with the 
laboring men at its own door and under its own roof, taking off 
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a thousand finer products. And trades-unions, strikes, all those 
arts and devices by which working men are forcing it do, what 
it is too short sighted to do itself and fights against with all its 
power, namely raising their wages and shortening their hours, 
are transmuting their gain at least under the subtle alchemy of 
natural law into more gold for its own coffers and higher per 
cents. for its own investments. 

Equally on the other side is labor benefited by the increase 
in the community of capital and of capital’s returns. The 
common impression is indeed widely the other way. Labor 
literature is filled with diatribes against capitalists as its natural 
and inevitable foes. And the unequal distribution of wealth 
between them,—palaces for the one, hovels for the other; 
satiety here, starvation there; purple and fine linen on the 
employer, rags and coarseness on the employed, the ever increas- 
ing number of millionaires in our country as compared with the 
millions whose only progress is from poverty to poverty, and 
the tendency of capital to grind down wages, secure legislation 
in its own behalf and separate itself from labor, are dwelt upon 
as evidence of their incompatible interests, and of how sorely 
things under natural law are going to the bad. It would be 
foolish and wicked to deny great imperfections of adjustment in 
their relations, and of distribution in their proceeds, but the 
imperfections arise from the way in which natural law is carried 
out rather than from anything in the law itself. What capital 
needs to be of any possible value tu its owner is labor, and what 
labor needs to be of any possible value to the man who is cap- 
abie of it is capital—a fact equally true whether they exist in 
the same person or in different ones ; and the more capital there 
is in the community, the more means, and to make it of any 
value, the more necessity it will be under of employing labor, 
and as the result of competition for it, the more wages will 
labor get. Ihave in mind a country village formerly with- 
out capital, into which a while ago a hundred thousand dollars 
went to start a factory, and in six months beside the hundred 
additional workmen employed in it directly there was not an old 
farmer in its remotest outskirts raising a cabbage, or a woman in 
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its humblest hovel owning a hen, who did not feel its benefit— 
all by the operation of a simple natural law. Even when the 
capitalist simply “ squats ” down and loans his money at inter- 
est, it is necessarily to let others use it for the employment of 
labor. Even when he, and what seems worse, his children 
spend it in pleasure, or luxury, or vice, it is but another channel 
through which to turn it back to labor. Palaces and purple and 
fine linen and satiety of food mean in their last analysis—what ? 
Simply more wages to working men. It seems awfully unjust 
on the face of it to see wealth so unequally distributed, and in 
some of its elements it is unjust ; yet so long as it is in the com- 
munity and is being used, it makes much less difference than it 
seems as to who holds it in his special coffers, vastly less than 
ijt would not to have it in the community at all—hardly more 
than it makes in the individual body that the stomach should 
have so large a part of the body’s food, or the heart of its blood. 
Under the great law of solidarity, a strictly natural law, one man 
cannot use it for himself without its being used to so: e extent 
by all. Wipe out the millionaires of our country, as so many 
even good people would do, and instead of making the poor 
richer you would wipe away one more crumb from every starv- 
ing man’s table—as, dry up the ocean and where would be the 
drops of rain? Make the millionaires a million, and it is only 
a question of time and of a little more circuitous route between 
that and the paying of their money in ca:h to every man who 
has now but a single dollar. Banks, as they are deposited in by 
myriads who never visits their doors,so are drawn from by 
myriads who never see their checks. And supreme over all 
other papers, registered in the probate of the universe and 
secured by the laws of nature, humanity, including its poorest 
child, still holds the original title deeds of every rich man’s 
land, and in spite of fences and dogs and police, still carts from 
it year by year the larger part of its products, making the rich 
man after all only its paid keeper. Even where capital does all 
it can to lessen the wages its pays labor, it is not out of any 
inevitable hostility between them. It does the same thing with 
its brother capital, just as labor in turn does the same thing in 
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trading with its brother labor, and it is no more hostility than 
when muscle acts against muscle in moving the human body. 
They are partners in earning the money, each aiding the other, 
and have only separate interests in dividing it, as all partners, 
even the most loving ones, everywhere have. And it is here if 
anywhere in this division of the proceeds that we need human 
help to come in, not to counteract natural law, but to aid its 
action. Here too, as in the other case, the best possible help is 
that of education, development, making labor the match of 
capital in shrewdness, economy, knowledge, self-control and 
capacity for union. 

From this view three conclusions arise, somewhat different 
from those of Prof. Clarke yet only further along in his line: 
(1) That nature in tending to increase the world’s population, as 
beyond question it is doing, is not sacrificing at all the welfare 
of the individual laborer either in wages or personal value. (2) 
That nature in tending to increase capital is not sacrificiug at all 
the gain of individual capitalist, or in any way making it for his 
interest to have that of his neighbor less, whether his neighbor 
be another individual or another nation. (3) That nature is not 
making any mistake as regards the welfare of either the laborer 
or the capitalist in tending to differentiate more and more, as it 
does, between labor and capital, rewarding, when they are 
fairly divided, the one with more wages just as surely as it does 
the other with more dividends. 

The subject has other applications, but the aim is to make it 
suggestive rather than exhaustive ; and what has been said will 
have served its purpose if it opens up to the truth that natural 
economic law instead of being the harsh, one-sided, labor-hating 
affair it is often represented, needing religion and legislation for 
its overthrow is really all through beneficent, all-embracing, 
God-given, Christian, and needing, when not alone, simply to 
have its obstacles removed and its force increased. 





Literature and Life. 


History presents us with the curious picture of a literary 
world busy about one set of ideas and an industrial world busy 
about a quite different set at the same time. And a still more 
curious feature of the situation is the fact that the literary and 
cultivated classes have uniformly held that theirs was the im- 
portant part of the world’s history, while the industrial part was 
secondary and even contemptible. We all know how Greek 
and Roman philosophers despised mechanics and workmen with 
their employments, and asserted that the calm, non-productive 
life of a contemplative sage was much higher and more useful. 
And not they alone have held this conviction, since even at the 
present day literature is full of its own importance, and the lite- 
rary classes regard with scant courtesy those who are engaged 
in commercial, inventive, mechanical or practical pursuits, and 
take frequent occasion to describe them disdainfully as “mere 
money makers,” or workers for a living, having no important 
place in the higher regions of life. Yet while they do this they 
are still ready to join with Mr. Edgar Fawcett in resenting the 
fact that, when these commercialists get rich, and so rise in the 
world, they do not care for the company of these same literary 
people enough to invite them to their dinners and parties. 

The literary classes indeed regard a devotion to ideas as 
higher than a devotion to things, and a discussion of various 
theories of life as higher than life itself. They would put Pro- 
fessor Henry, who is said to have discovered the action of elec- 
tricity through a lengthy stretch of wire, and then dropped it 
to make some other discovery, before Professor Morse who 
adapted that discovery to the use of mankind to the infinite 
amelioration of the whole race. In fact they hold Aristotle’s 
position, that the useful is far less honorable to pursue than the 
philosophic or the beautiful, and that philosophy descends 
when she attempts to be practical. 

Now since this is, and always has been the aspect of the 
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literary class, they have steadily remained outside of the real 
current of human affairs, busying themselves with the ornament- 
al part of life rather than with the useful. They have not 
known things and so have dwelt in thoughts only. They have 
stood aloof from deeds and concerned themselves with words 
and phrases. They have cared more about poems and orations 
and dramas than they have about politics, business and machin- 
ery. They have regarded style more than they have the con- 
tents of writing, and have seen that Homer wrote well long 
before they recognized the real social status of the life which 
Homer portrays. 

Now the effect of this separation of letters from life has 
been equally disastrous to both of them. Literature either past 
or present is by no means what it might be and should be,—a 
report of real life and a philosophy of that—and life has been 
dreadfully misled by the real ignorance of literature concerning 
its problems and pursuits. And first as to the disastrous effect 
of this alienation of literature from life upon literature, we may 
safely say that it has caused the larger part of all literary work 
to be nearly valueless for its contents. This could not possibly 
have been the case if men of letters had attempted to know and 
describe their own times, and portray their own people, and set 
forth their own institutions and histories and the affairs of their 
own cities and countries. Homer, indeed, though he wrote 
poetry, did it from the thick of affairs, and hence the priceless 
value of Homer remains to all ages. But Virgil and Dante 
and Milton did nothing of the kind, and hence their vast inferi- 
ority of interest to Homer. 

But writers of books, as a rule, have been so in love with the 
baseless fragments of their own brains—Hirn-gespenst, as that 
race of professors, the Germans, call them,—that they have 
neglected the state and movement of affairs among themselves, 
and all descriptions of life and art in their cities and communi- 
ties to give us their notions about the universe at large and 
their views as to the origins and ends of things, and the objects 
of life in the abstract—views as phantom-like and valueless as a 
dissertation on ghosts or a treatise on the squaring of a circle. 
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So that while we have much Greek literature we know very lit- 
tle about the development of the Greek nation, and with much 
Roman literature still are in the dark as to the real impulses 
which turned Rome the Republic into Rome the Empire, and 
what were the industrial features of the change. But we have 
Plato writing on an ideal Republic in perfect oblivion of the 
real one; we have the Greek drama portraying old fables and 
moralities without scarce a glimpse into the social structure 
and customs of Greek cities; we have Job telling us about “a 
man of the Chaldees,” but giving no details of his surroundings, 
and Isaiah describing Zion with scarce a hint as to the relations 
of Jews to the world about them at that time. So we have 
Philo and his successors with volumes of metaphysics, and 
the whole long period of the Middle Ages with authors com- 
posing treatises on every possible theme of unreality, while the 
world was weltering along as best it could—and that was ill 
enough—in a slough of misery, superstition and poverty. Now 
the most of these literatures are dead beyond resurrection, vast 
bodies of ignorant and ghostly disquisition of no use to any 
one, destitute of value from the day they were written to the 
present moment. Even as literature they are largely beneath 
contempt, and as a contribution to knowledge quite lean and 
barren. 

And the effect of the sublime contempt of their authors for 
life and the movement of life has been to render their works so 
empty and worthless as to transfer the contempt of living men 
to themselves to their infinite loss. So that literature itself has 
lost all that it aspired to by forgetting its real high calling and 
reason for existence, namely, to be a report of life and a reflec- 
tion upon it. 

It is doubtless in court to say that literature is an art, and 
a fine art, and exists only for itself, and should be judged not 
by its reference to life, but by its own standard of artistic merit 
and value. It may be urged that a poem is either fine or poor 
according to its poetic form, and not at all according to its con- 
tents ; that a drama should be dramatic and not realistic ; that 
philosophy should be ideal like Plato and all the rest of it. 
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But while there is so much measure of truth in this as to justify 
the literary demand for artistic literary form, and while much 
writing must inevitably perish for failing to reach the supreme 
literary form, yet that is by no means the whole story. For 
supreme literary form must have with other things life in it, and 
to be of the first rank that life must be real life and not simu- 
lated life. All of Milton’s genius cannot keep the angels of 
Paradise Lost alive and interesting, nor could all of Shakes- 
peare’s genius make Hamlet’s and Banquo’s ghosts the chief 
points of interest in their respective plays. Spencer’s Fairy 
Queen died of its unreality, while Chaucer, portraying living 
people, lives. The hecatombs of sermons and metaphysics 
which the devouring maw of time has swallowed into oblivion 
died also of unreality. John Gilpin, having merit, lives, while 
the rest of Cowper, being unreal, dies ; Burns lives while artifi- 
cial Southey dies ; but their name is legion and their race is as 
the perishable leaves of the autumn trees. For the first note of 
good literature is its relation to life, and it is vain to talk of art until 
that first note is satisfied. Art for art’s sake gives the unmeaning 
copy work of Arabian architecture or the carving of Chinese chess 
men and Indian Pagodas. Real art always cleaves closely to 
human needs and concerns, and gets its power to live from its 
relation to living men. 

We return then to our primary proposition, that the alien- 
ation of writers from life, their contempt for its most vital part— 
industrial, commercial and inventive life—is nothing less than ruin 
and destruction to themselves and their works, and finally leaves 
them stranded—a part of the barren seashore sand, that marks the 
edge of the pulsating ocean of human affairs, but no part of its 
interesting movement. It leaves them the prey of fruitless whim 
and fantasy, the victims of shadows and mirage—rudderless voy- 
agers upon the sea of dreams bound no whither. 

But this is not the worst of it. Humanity could well enough 
spare the army of literary triflers from the ranks of its more valu- 
able utilitarians and let them amuse themselves with launching 
their toy marine upon the waters of public life. They are com- 
paratively few, and would not be missed, if they came to nothing 
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and served to amuse the passing hour. There is plenty of waste 
material for these and far more of them, so that one need not 
complain, any more than one does of the gilded youth who spend 
their golden hours in jumping fences on horseback, or driving 
coaches, or sailing pleasure yachts on the harvestless sea. 

But a much greater evil for man flows from the alienation of 
writers from affairs in that, filling their books and pages with their 
own views of life and things, they mislead men to an appalling 
degree respecting the nature of the world and society, and so 
bring to dreadful wreck vast interests, great movements, and 
countless individuals, who have been lured by the false lights of 
literature into the hazy realms of dreamland and unreality, where 
they have wandered about and miserably perished. What the 
literary classes have to answer for in this direction would make 
a calendar of ruin worse than the records of Newgate. Having 
the conceit to formulate life as they think it, without any experi- 
ence of it in reality, they have filled men’s heads with visionary 
theories and falsities full blown, and fantastic notions, leading to 
disasters melancholy and fatal in every department of affairs. 

What for instance could be more misleading than to teach, 
as by implication all do, that a classically educated man is superior 
to one educated in mechanics? The first may be good for noth- 
ing but to teach Latin and Greek again, or write articles on the 
value of the Greek drama; he may be incompetent for all the 
practical relations of life, and able but to earn a poor living in a 
hole-and-corner town aloof from all the movement and currents 
of affairs. The other may be competent for life on every side, 
able to enlarge and diversify industries, to build up cities, to im- 
prove the workingman’s condition, to alleviate by his machineries 
the condition of mankind at large. But all the same the useless 
classicist, fed on grammars and poetries, nourished by the ideas of 
twenty centuries ago, at home in antiquities, but at sea in the 
daily newspaper, is held up to be the preferable type and image of 
an educated man. Every year thousands of young men go to 
college to become persons of the classic type, and stifle their 
original powers in the carbonic acid of the past. It is in vain 
that thousands of graduates perish yearly before their eyes, half 
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starving as lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers; they still do 
not take warning nor their fathers for them. They still rush to 
college to learn that poetry is greater than prose, that style is 
more than matter, that the ancient world was greater than the 
modern, that the Greeks (proh pudor) were greater than any exist- 
ing race, that art is higher than science, and the philosopher than 
the master mechanic, that it is better to read Sophocles than to 
speak French and German, and that abstract mathematics out- 
rank banking and economics as a study. So they rush to their 
destruction, and waste the energies of fine powers upon the 
trifles of life, obeying the voice of men who write without know- 
ing the world and therefore teach their own ignorance for 
wisdom. 

Or, for another illustration, consider the teaching of the 
literary classes upon the relations of capital to labor, of employ- 
ers to employed, in our various magazines. Knowing nothing 
of the marrow of these relations, never having known either 
class beyond the casual meeting of pavement and parlor, they 
rush eagerly in, dissect the problem with a@ priori ideas full- 
fledged, and are ready to set everything right in their way at an 
hour’s notice. But, as a matter of fact, they never get further 
than to general principles of morality and humanity, which en- 
lighten nobody, and rathes add oil to the flames of strife than 
water to its quenching. 

But they fill the laborers’ heads with notions of their wrongs 
and the employers’ heads with notions of their rights, which 
lead to ill results. What is needed is knowledge close and de- 
tailed of the matter in hand, and this knowledge can only be got 
by application to unfamiliar fields of study, which the literary 
man—drenched as he is with ideas of style and manner mainly— 
despises or hates. But he writes fearlessly, trusting his own 
native darkness for light, and so decoys himself and his follow- 
ing upon the rocks of false social ideas where they all miserably 
perish. The least he could do is to examine the matter in hand 
carefully before he speaks ; but this he counts too much trouble, 
or, if he does so examine, he does it sentimentaly and not 
scientifically and comes to an all-around erroneous conclusion. 
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But he who would know life must first live, and the more 
he knows of special departments of life and perceives their com- 
plexity and the intricate nature of their problem, the less he will 
be disposed to jump in with criticism and advice in other de- 
partments where he knows nothing. The literary man in a 
street riot, or a political caucus, or a financial panic, or a rail- 
way accident, or a civil war, is but a poor director and manager. 
Nor can he write any better than he can act. The same head 
and ideas govern pen and hand. His incapacity, in fact, should 
teach him his ignorance in reality, and make him wish first to 
know before he ventures to teach. But on account of the fanci- 
ful character of his education, he cannot be persuaded that he 
does not know already. He thinks that books can teach him 
all about the world, and fails to discern the importance of the 
great new movements of his time, which spring up all about 
him from the industries and brains of men as innocent of book 
learning as a babe is of crime. They do not see that social de- 
velopment is driven forward by human wants and human forces 
which are recognized in no old literature whatever, and but 
little in any modern literature. But- they still go on, waving the 
smoky torches of learning and scattering their feeble sparks in the 
darkness, oblivious of the fact that the great mob of developing 
mankind are already shouting themselves hoarse far in advance 
of them, over questions whose importance they cannot possibly 
understand. Their lawyers lay down “maxims of the law” to 
an age which is making new situations and reversing the legal 
maxims of the past. Their clergy lay down “ doctrines of the 
gospel” which every member of their congregations has out- 
grown and forgets as soon as he hears. Their doctors prate 
about orthodox practice, while a thousand experimenters pro- 
pose novelties on every side and make cures contrary to ac- 
cepted theories. And the whole noble army of educated con- 
servatives the world over, all educated and all serenely posing 
above life, delicately wonder at the discontentment of other 
people, and oppose at a venture all their new demands on the 
ground that they must be unreasonable. They do not even 
know the first principle of life—that it must develop, must push 
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on to new forms and wants, must progress and rise. They 
think it can keep the old forms and still be living, and so they 
think it should. But life is an aggressive, nimble, evolutionary 
force ever developing, and the calling of men of thought is to 
see how and why and whither, and to lend their energies to as- 
sisting it to develop scientifically and profitably and morally. 

This they fail to do, and perish with all their labor because 
they so fail, and many followers perish with them. 





Non-Directing Directors. 
By D. J. 


To those unacquainted with the actual management of banks, 
trust companies, railroads and other corporations, the word “ Direc- 
tor” suggests a person who directs and supervises the institutions 
of which he is a director. But those acquainted with the actual 
management of banks and other monied corporations are aware 
that the average Director knows but little of the institutions with 
which he is connected, such knowledge being left almost entirely 
to the President or some other official of the establishment, and 
that most Directors appear for only a short time at meetings, 
agree to what the President suggests, pocket their fee and rush 
off as soon as possible to another meeting. This non-directing 
by directors is undoubtedly the cause of many embezzlements, 
defalcations, robberies of banks, savings institutions and other 
financial corporations by presidents and other officials. The 
question is frequently asked whether laws cannot be made to 
govern banks and other corporations so as to make such dis- 
honesties more difficult, if not impossible, by imposing additional 
checks and restraints on officials. 

The great trouble has been that we have trusted individuals too 
much. It may be said that without trust in individuals all busi- 
ness becomes impossible. But business does not require large 
corporations to trust everything to one individual; and besides, 
the great majority of bank officials and other persons entrusted 
with the property of others are honest, and the proportion of 
those who abuse their trusts is very small compared with all 
persons who hold trustworthy positions. It is to guard, how- 
ever, against the few dishonest that our laws should be framed, 
in order to make it almost impossible for a bank president or 
other trusted official to commit any embezzlement or defalca- 
tion. Nor may we doubt that laws can be enacted to prevent 
these crimes. 

If we look into the particulars of recent bank defalcations and 
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robberies by officials, we shall find that these were enabled to 
commit crimes by virtue of spotless personal reputations. They 
were implicitly trusted by the community in which they lived, and 
by the directors or trustees of the institutions with which they 
were connected. They were considered persons to be trusted, 
which was perfectly natural, inasmuch as a man whose record is 
spotted cannot get a position of great trust. These defaulters and 
embezzlers were, therefore, at the time of their appointment and 
until their crimes were discovered, considered trustworthy and had 
good financial, moral, social, and probably religious standing in 
the community. Nor is it to be supposed that these men were 
not actually honest when they were given their positions, or that 
they were not entitled at that time to respect. That which made 
these persons thieves and defaulters was a natural weakness to 
withstand a temptation thrust upon them, when they knew them- 
selves not to be watched and therefore to have a fair chance of 
hiding their crimes at least for some time. We frequently see a 
man who for years has led a regular and moral life suddenly 
become addicted to some great vice, indulgence or infatuation, for 
which he is willing to risk almost any crime. Sometimes it is the 
desire of quickly making a large fortune, sometimes it is a desire 
to live luxuriously, and again it is to gratify a different passion. 
When, then, such a person has the handling of large sums of 
money with no oversight to check him, what is more natural than 
that he should dorrow, as he thinks, out of this money, with 
intent when he has made as much money as he requires, to return 
it? Defaulters generally intend returning what they take tempor- 
arily as soon as they have made enough in speculations. The 
trouble is that as most speculations turn out disastrously, they 
are eventually unable to return what they have taken, and their 
thievings are discovered. It is to guard against the indulgence of 
such dreams at the expense of others that laws should be framed 
to make it almost impossible for officials to betray the trusts con- 
fided in them and rob institutions which they are set to guard. 

Let us now indicate what checks should be placed on bank 
officials and others entrusted with others’ money to make crimes 
of infrequent occurrence. 
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At present the average director is chosen for one of two 
reasons: either because he has a name that will give the insti- 
tution credit and strength and consequently attract business, or 
because he is a friend of the president and is likely to agree with 
him in all his actions. His duties are nominal. His attention 
to the duties of the office is perfectly voluntary, and his responsi- 
bility is almost nothing. This should all be changed. Let us 
suppose that a bank has, besides its other officers, a board of 
twelve directors, and that each of these directors is to serve with 
the president for one month every year, and that during that 
month his duties and responsibilities were exactly the same as 
those of the president ; that all documents shall have the signa- 
ture of the president and this, for the time being, assistant presi- 
dent (as we will call the acting director); and that his pay for the 
time that he serves be the same as that of the president. What 
would be the result if this were made a law? Simply this, that 
every director would be responsible for one month’s business, and 
consequently the twelve directors would be responsible for the 
year’s operations. If then a defalcation took place during any 
given month, the director serving during that month could be 
held responsible as well as the president. As the president 
would have a different assistant president every month, and as 
all the securities and cash would have to be examined whenever 
one assistant president went out and another one came in, 
namely once a month, officials would know that any robbery or 
embezzlement would be at once discovered and would be unwil- 
ling to face this risk. 

Now what can be urged against this law, and what can be 
said in its favor? It will be said that banks cannot afford the 
extra salary to be paid the assistant president, which, in the 
course of the year would equal that paid to the president; but 
that is hardly true of most banks, and the few unable to support 
such additional official might better give up business. The addi- 
tional safety and security of the banks remaining in business 
would attract to them so much more profitable a business as to 
fully reimburse them for the additional expense of an assistant 
president. The management of many banks is extravagant and 
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their rent and other expenses are frequently greater than is neces- 
sary, and many could easily save the additional salary of the 
assistant president. Many banks occupy expensive premises on 
leading thoroughfares where rents are high, and these should also 
be equal to any outlay which increases security. 

It may further be urged that it will be difficult to get direct- 
ors for our banks and other corporations if we attach responsi- 
bilities to the office ; but the contrary is likely to occur, for ex- 
perience teaches, that whenever there is a call for a certain kind 
of individuals, that call is sure to be met; and the additional pay 
and consideration that the position of director would bring with it 
would attract to the office a better class of men. 

Some may also think that it would be difficult to find men 
willing and able to give one month of their time every year to the 
duties of the corporation. But this law would probably bring into 
existence a class of professional directors who would be willing 
for the large salary that it would give them—say at least one 
to two thousand dollars per month, with the honorable po- 
sition attaching to it in the community, to choose the life of a pro- 
fessional director ; banks would then be managed by experts. 

The suggestion of making every director in banks and other 
corporations serve one month as assistant president is on the 
idea that, to get honest administrations in corporations it is essen- 
tial that all officials from highest to lowest should be so constantly 
watched as to be discovered at once if any theft should be at- 
tempted. The principle that should govern stockholders in 
banks, railroads and other institutions is this: The men put in 
charge of property have a reputation for honesty, which leads 
us to trust them, but we should put such hampers and restrictions 
around them as to make it almost impossible for them to become 
dishonest. This method differs from our present policy in that we 
now believe such people to be incapable of becoming dishonest, a 
mistake only too frequently proven, and in acting thus, we have 
overlooked the occasional weakness of men to withstand temptation. 
In England, directors in limited liability companies are now really 
required to “help to direct,’ and not be directors in name 
only. They take part by turns in the active management, and 
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are held responsible if anything goes wrong; for this they are 
paid, and it should be the same here. All officials and employees 
who hold positions of trust should be obliged to give heavy 
bonds for their honesty, and as there are corporations that give 
such bonds these companies have an interest in watching the 
lives of the individuals for whom they go on bond, thus giving 
banks, etc., additional security against theft and robbery. 

Another law to be enacted is to prohibit directors from com- 
promising with embezzlers and defaulters and agreeing not to 
prosecute them criminally on condition of returning part of their 
plunder. The knowledge that if they only steal enough to offer 
a good settlement to the directors, they can probably escape with 
sufficient plunder to make them comfortable, or perhaps even rich 
for the remainder of their lives, makes many officials into great 
thieves. 

And why should we not mete out the same punishment to 
the big thief that we do to the little one? Really, he should be 
more severely punished, for he generally has education, position, 
and money ; he knows he is committing a wrong when he com- 
mences his pilferings ; there is no reason why he should turn thief ; 
whereas perhaps the miserable tramp who attacks a victim does it 
to get something to eat for himself or family. Besides, the bank 
president who trusted him throws the wrong he is doing upon 
those who have no power of guarding against his dishonesty ; he 
is a much greater criminal than the poor tramp against whom 
everybody is warned and whom nobody trusts, and who, when he 
does steal, has at least the courage to take all the chances of his 
act ; whereas the thieving official has frequently ways of hiding 
his defalcations until he can get away to some place where he 
will be safe from persecution, and from whence he will offer a 
restitution of part of his plunder, if by doing so he can buy im- 
munity from his crime. Directors and trustees should have no 
discretion in this matter for they constantly abuse their power. 
If these defaulters knew that they would unquestionably be crimi- 
nally prosecuted if they committed a breach of trust, and that no 
more mercy would be shown to them than to some wretched 
tramp who steals, and who, if caught, on offering to return part of 
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his plunder on condition of not being punished, as these bank 
officials do, would without any further parley be turned over to 
the nearest policeman and probably sent for a term of years to 
State prison—if these high-toned officials were sure to receive the 
same treatment for their robberies, they would hesitate longer be- 
fore committing their crimes. 

What has been said about banks and trust companies applies 
to railroads. Directors in them as well as elsewhere should 
really direct, for at present there is but little supervision by 
directors of the actual business of railroads. That is left almost 
entirely to men who have charge of the different departments, 
who purchase new supplies and sell useless stock with but little 
restraint. It is easy to see what opportunities for fraud and dis- 
honesty this offers to the ill-inclined. All purchases and sales 
should be strictly investigated, and particulars of them furnished 
to stockholders, who should also be given returns of the gross and 
net earnings of the roads, and all other particulars, which the 
stockholders should know about as soon as the information 
reaches officials and directors. The officials and directors are 
the paid servants of the stockholders, who have contributed 
money to build and who own the railway; officers and directors 
are paid by them to operate and direct these properties for owners, 
the stockholders. Why then are stockholders not entitled to all 
information about their properties as soon as it reaches these paid 
servants and those selected to direct it for them? Why should 
these officers and directors, many of whom have but smail pecun- 
iary .nvestments in the properties they are called upon to manage 
and direct, use that information to their own advantage and specu- 
late upon it in the stock market as so many do? The stock- 
holders in railways have borne with this state of affairs thus far, 
but if they were to assert the power that they really have, and 
require the officers and directors to furnish them with all infor- 
mation as soon as it reaches them, they could easily do so by 
simply not re-electing officers and directors who did not obey 
orders in this regard. If stockholders and the public knew that 
our banks and other corporations were honestly managed for the 
benefit of stockholders, and not, as now, generally for the profit of 
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the officers and directors, they would invest in them more freely. 
All honest officials of banks and other corporations would adopt 
with alacrity the four suggestions of this article, namely : 

(1) To have directors serve with the president each for one 
month, as assistant president, with a salary for that month. 

(2) To place all officials and employers in monied institutions 
under heavy bonds. 

(3) To prosecute criminally all defaulters and embezzlers, and 
to take away from directors the power to stop such prosecutions 
and compromise felonies. 

(4) In the case of railroad companies, to compel the president 
and directors to furnish stockholders with all particulars about 
gross and net earnings, and all other information that might bene- 
fit or interest them as soon as it reaches the company’s office. 

These four laws would render thefts almost impossible, and 
greatly increase the value and security of our corporations. 

As Congress is now in session, and the question of getting 
additional security for national banks is sure to be discussed at an 
early date, perhaps some of the recommendations contained in 


this article may be considered worthy to be introduced as a bill. 
And as for the railway companies, the duties of their officers and 
directors should also be strictly defined and enforced so as to 
offer the stockholders that safety to which they would be entitled 
under a strict administration of just law. 





Corporations in Political Economy. 


By Wicsur ALDRICH. 


By the kindness of the editor of this magazine I am in- 
dulged in the attempt to bring my position upon the economic 
aspect of corporations, in the last number, upon the same plane 
of discussion with his criticism; and, if possible, to establish 
points of real agreement between us. I am anxious to show 
that, if I disregard “the laws of economic science at every 
parting of the ways,” Prof. Gunton is with me at some of the 
partings between us and the orthodox school of economics. I 
plead guilty to some disregard of some of the generally ac- 
cepted laws of economic science, and I mean to implicate him 
with me in some of this law-breaking. But I certainly am not 
intentionally “ disregarding the lessons of industrial evolution.” 
I am essaying a study of a new phase of industrial evolution, 
the lessons of which are not yet learned. No one will claim 
that the legal, much less the economic problems presented by 
the late growth and power of corporations are yet solved. It is 
very questionable whether the lessons of other phases of in- 
dustrial evolution will apply to them. And if they do, it will 
be very difficult to say off hand to what extent. 

Although it is but a phrase to say that my reasoning 
leads to socialism, it is surely plain that my statement, or any 
other idea of corporations constituted so that buying stock 
brings one in and selling it takes him out, is but a variety of 
voluntary co-operation which is the opposite of socialism. 

The professor fairly states that “ Mr. Aldrich thinks he finds 
in corporate production three important changes in economic 
distribution : (1) That rent is eliminated. (2) That distribution 
to capital is limited to interest. (3) That profits belong to 
laborers and not to capital.” As to the first point, he says that 
“to think of rent as existing only when one party pays a 
specific amount to another for the use of land, is quite erro- 
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neous.” But would rent have been considered at all, as such, in 
economics, if no one had ever paid it specifically to another? 
And would there be any longer any need of separate economic 
treatment of rent, if by the universal prevalence of corporations 
in production practically no such payments were made? My 
former statement should be amended perhaps so as to read, “so 
far as corporations are concerned, the consideration of rent, as 
such, is eliminated from economic discussion.” 

But the statement of the former article was not so much 
directed to such a radical thinker upon rent as Prof. Gunton, as 
to those who define rent as Ricardo does, as “ that portion of the 
produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord” ; and to those 
who, like President Walker in the last number of the “ Quarter- 
ly Journal of Economics,” say that the Ricardian theory of rent 
is the keystone of the arch of economic theory. There cer- 
tainly could be no such relation of rent to the science, if rent as 
a payment by one person to another were not habitually made. 
And I believe most economists will agree that if rent is not 
paid, as such, it will cease to be a factor in economic discussion, 
and must fail as a foundation of the present structure of economic 
science, to the great peril of the edifice itself. 

(2) Distribution of capital is limited to interest. It is 
asked, “ if rent is eliminated when corporations own their land, is 
not interest also eliminated when they own their own capital ?” 
And it is answered that corporations do not, and in the nature of 
the case cannot own their own capital. The stockholders own 
that, and are paid interest on it because they do own it. Cor- 
porations buy the land with the money or credit represented by 
the capital stock or bonds given the investor or the lender as 
evidence of his ownership in the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion. The professor will also see that in eliminating a contem- 
plation of rent, as such, I did not go to the absurdity of throw- 
ing away the fact with the word, for I said land was capitalized, 
and of course capitalized according to its real value as a rent 
producer. But being capitalized, it conduces to clearness and 
truth to call it capital, as it is, and its reward interest, as it is in 
fact after capitalization. All the economic substance denoted by 
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the term “ rent” is preserved, but its classification is changed to 
correspond with changed circumstances, And science consists 
largely in correct classification. 

The professor suspects me “ of an erroneous notion of the 
economic nature of interest,” and that I consider it to be differ- 
ent from rent, because rent is eliminated and interest retained. 
But from the facts which I am trying to interpret, rent is 
eliminated because it becomes the same as interest. His state- 
ment that “rent, interest and profits are all essentially the 
same” is admitted; indeed it was assumed. I arrived at the 
result by an independent investigation of the actual facts of corpo- 
rate distribution. To say, as Prof. Gunton would, that so far as 
corporations are concerned the term rent may be disused, and 
interest substituted, would suit my contention just as well as 
my own statement. Upon the point of the essential sameness 
of rent and interest, therefore, we are in agreement, disregarding 
the laws of economic science as heretofore taught, for the plain 
lessons of industrial evolution. 

(3) Profits belong to labor and not to capital. Even as to 
this point there is no real difference between Prof. Gunton and 
myself. For purposes of strict classification I implicitly divided 
the compound conception of profits—as it seems to me it is in 
fact being divided in the practice of corporations, by separating 
the increment of profits due to the use of capital from that due 
to business and financial ability. The former sustains losses, 
the latter has nothing to lose. The former classifies with rent 
and interest under the professor’s statement, the latter with 
labor. And here he will say I differ with him in that the pay 
of business and financial ability does not depend upon the 
standard of living. But I am inclined to extend his principal 
theory, and to believe that pure business and financial ability 
grows out of, and lives up to, as readily defined a standard of 
living as does any other labor. . . At any rate, the standard 
of living of business men and managers in each branch of busi- ’ 
ness is higher than that of any laborers, and differs very much 
according to the general incomes of each class. And I rather 
believe also that this ability is brought out very largely by de- 
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sires for a higher standard of living and social enjoyment than 
can be obtained in any branch of labor. 

Now as to the point whether entrepreneurs retain their eco- 
nomic position as such in corporations, I hardly believe the 
professor will finally insist that they do. He admits that “a 
certain class of entrepreneurs become salary receivers,” and his 
reason for the admission is indisputable. But that “a more 
powerful kind of entrepreneurs arise who operate nearly all cor- 
porations themselves ” I certainly cannot see. Who are they? 
The presidents? They only receive salaries if they are honest, 
Are they the owners of stock and bonds? Then as such they 
do not operate the corporations. Are they the directors ? 
They only get pay in dividends as the other stockholders do, 
and as directors they exercise very little of the administrative 
business ability that makes corporations successful. The real 
operators are salary receivers. ‘“ Assuming all the responsi- 
bility of owners, they (these more powerful entrepreneurs) pay 
wages and salaries.” Truly this is a strange statement. Who 
own corporations? Single individuals cannot in theory, and 
do not in reality except through a majority of the stock, and 
this in very rapidly disappearing instances. After the failure of 
the Maverick bank it was said that it had long been known as a 
“one man bank,” and therefore discredited long before. “If 
they own the land it is by an investment of capital, and they 
pay interest for whatever capital they use belonging to others.” 
The “they ” here can refer only to the corporations themselves. 
Their stock and bonds represent the investment of capital, and 
it always belongs to others than the corporations except they 
have the stock representing it in their treasuries. “ And they 
pay interest,” exactly, that is what I say. “In all this they 
occupy the entrepreneur’s position.” This sentence is contra- 
dictory of the sentence quoted which says that “a more power- 
ful kind of entrepreneurs arise which operate nearly all the cor- 
porations themselves.” This last sentence says the corporation 
is a new kind of entrepreneur itself, not that it is operated by a 
more powerful kind. I can admit, and perhaps I should say it 
just that way, that corporations “occupy the entrepreneur's 
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position.” For I also hold that they also occupy the position 
formerly occupied by the landlord and the capitalist “ all essen- 
tially the same.” 

As for promoters or “ organizers of corporations being pecu- 
liarly an entrepreneur class,” they may be undertakers “to in- 
augurate the enterprise,” but as such they have nothing to do 
with its management, and so far from assuming all the respon- 
sibility of paying wages and salaries and all other outlays of 
corporations, they are only responsible individually to those 
they may have enticed into a fraudulent scheme. The corpora- 
tion is not even bound by their contracts made in direct further- 
ance of the inauguration of the enterprise. And promoters do 
not, as such, participate in the organization of the corporation, 
nor do they always remain in the corporation at all; most fre- 
quently perhaps they do not, but receive their reward for pro- 
motion as a commission. Indeed the science of corporate pro- 
motion is entirely distinct from that of corporate management, 
e. g., The City of London Corporation, “a promotive insti- 
tution which during recent years has been engaged in floating 
in England and this country brewery and other industrial enter- 
prises.” 

Losses by corporations are borne by the owners of the capi- 
tal who may lose it by the failure of the venture, as money 
lenders always lose their money where the borrower fails. The 
rest of this loss is covered in the one case as in the other by 
interest, or in the former case by dividends assimilated in 
theory and in amount to interest. 

Again the professor does not really mean that “I am mis- 
taken in supposing that profits are entirely due to the efforts of 
laborers and officers” in corporations. For to whom or what 
are they due? Indeed capital cannot make anything except it 
is used by human beings, and besides it is no part of the corpo- 
ration either legally or economically. A corporation is com- 
posed of men and managed by its salaried officers. Statically 
it is nothing but a mass of legal relations between its stock- 
holders. Dynamically it operates by its chosen agents, even 
its stockholders together or severally having no capacity to do 
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any of its ordinary business. In a corporation matter and man- 
agement, capital and human endeavor are strictly and admirably 
separated except in the one point of voting. There human in- 
telligence is still trammeled by matter in such manner that the 
full theoretic benefits do not accrue to the human force, labor. 

“ Exceptional profits are very generally due to the possession 
of superior machineries and the facilities which capital procures. 
and not to any special skill or energy of the laborers or offi- 
cers.” As though it was not “the special skill or energy of the 
laborers or officers” which devised, adapted, procured by 
means of capital, and managed effectually the superior machin- 
eries. The superior machineries did not create themselves nor 
run themselves, nor did capital do either. Men obtained them 
with capital indeed, but men with less skill and energy would 
use the same amount of capital in getting less superior machin- 
eries, or use them so as to be practically inferior and worthless. 

We say in economic language that, though the owners of 
capital still own it while it is in corporations, the management 
of it is irrevocably delegated to the corporation. Indeed, cor- 
porations have grown up as a new kind of entrepreneurs, mana- 
gers of capital, on account of the breaking down of the old kind. 
The new kind merges landlord, capitalist and entrepreneur, so 
far as the latter gets profits from capital as such; and this may 
well be done, for according to Prof. Gunton they are all essen- 
tially the same. At all events the corporation seems to occupy 
the entrepreneur’s position and to pay interest on the capital 
used, the landlord being effectually merged and eliminated. 

It follows that it is the men in the corporation (and by the 
way the professor is ordinarily a great stickler-for man as against 
capital) who are entitled to that part of the surplus which more 
than covers rent and interest, both essentially the same and 
merged together. But it may be said that if it was admitted 
that “ rent, interest and profits were essentially the same,” it was 
still not admitted that they were not to be added, the one to the 
others, so that the result should be greater in amount than 
either alone. And here perhaps is a glimpse of the source of 
the dissatisfaction with the present distribution; that to some 
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extent things essentially the same have been charged up to 
industry two and three times over when in the real nature of 
things but one thing was used and but one charge therefor 
legitimate or economic. Certain it is, that under corporations 
such duplicated charges tend to become reduced to one single 
charge in such manner as to show at least the impolicy of the 
former system as compared with the new. Indeed the men in 
a corporation would be very foolish to pay for the capital they 
use a greater amount than would be required for new capital 
with which to replace it. As I pointed out, in the largest and 
most progressive corporations dividends are very severely 
adjusted to the interest basis. And in these corporations 
especially, high salaries are paid to able officers, and good wages 
to carefully selected, well-managed and effective laborers. 
Greater progress will however be made when the exact eco- 
nomical positions of all the factors in corporate production are 
known and correctly evaluated, and action more intelligently 
governed accordingly. There can be no humane motive in resist- 
ing the conclusion that the elimination of two of the distributers 


of modern production is inevitable, or that the reduction of the 
three, all essentially the same, to one, both in function and 
amount of reward, is scientific. And Prof. Gunton is the last 
man who would perversely hoid out against such a result. 





Rational Protection. 
III-—PROTECTION AND COMPETITION. 


Competition is one of the most cherished phrases of Free- 
Trade writers and speakers. Indeed, it is almost a fetish with 
them. They speak of it as the soul of trade and the source of 
progress. Those who thus deify competition usually also assume 
that the full benefits of competition can only be obtained by Free- 
Trade. Every discrimination which in the least interferes with 
the flow of commodities in whithersoever direction a low money 
price will take them, is regarded as a restriction of freedom and a 
hindrance to progress. To them Protection in any degree is a 
restriction of competition, and therefore a handmaid of monopoly, 
a destroyer of freedom, and an enemy of social advance. It is 
not surprising then that in proportion as people accept this view 
their opposition to a Protective policy increases, and those who 
are willing to be entirely logical demand absolute Free-Trade 
regardless of consequences. Now our criticism of Free-Traders 
is not that they are too radical or persistent in their claim, for 
absolute Free-Trade is but the logical application of their theory, 
which, if true, is what all should demand. But our objection is 
that the theory is not sound because it is based upon a miscon- 
ception, both of the principle of Protection and the economic 
function of competition. 

Rational Protection, as we have already pointed out,* is not 
an arbitrary system of creating local privileges for increasing the 
profits of favored individuals, as Free-Traders assume, but on the 
contrary, is a principle which pervades all progress in nature and 
society. It is an example of the law of the survival of the fittest, 
because it is indispensable to self-preservation, since it is only 
by guarding the conditions of progressive existence that the 
fitness to survive can be established. Consequently we find that 
in biology as well as in society the permanence of superior types 
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always depends upon their ability to protect themselves from the 
destructive influences of inferior types. This Protection varies 
everywhere, according to the conditions of the thing to be pro- 
tected. Among animals it may be the use of peculiar muscles, 
as in the case of the teeth and claws of the tiger. In certain 
stages of society it may mean the invention of weapons, either of 
defence against physical attack, or as instruments of production. In 
a higher society it may mean military and police forces. In another 
stage it may mean, as under representative government, public 
education to create citizens sufficiently intelligent to preserve the 
integrity of Democratic institutions ; and industrially it may mean, 
as for centuries it has and still does, a tariff system as an instru- 
ment guarding the higher social level of our masses against the 
inferior methods and conditions of less civilized countries. 

Protection, then, is not a mere matter of custom-houses, as 
Free-Trade advocates commonly assume, but is a principle run- 
ning through all evolution, to which society and nations and 
industrial advance are no exceptions. If our Free-Trade friends 
would consider the subject from this point of view instead of 
assailing Protection in general because of the imperfections and 
crudities of tariff schedules, they might contribute to the scientific 
solution of the problem. There would then be some hope of 
reducing the subject to a working economic principle whose 
recognition might become a part of general economic education, 
and thus permanently remove the question of Protection from the 
field of mere political controversy to the domain of economic 
science. Protection of industrial opportunity would then be con- 
sidered on the same basis as the protection of property and per- 
sonal freedom, and a tariff system would be retained, modified or 
abolished on its merits as a part of the general protection of our 
civilization, in the same way that our army, navy, police force, 
judiciary and school systems are treated now. 

Competition is one of the misunderstood economic forces of 
society. Although it is indispensible to a truly economic indus- 
trial system, it fills no such function as is usually ascribed to it. 
The habit of regarding competition as the source of cheapness and 
the life of trade is entirely erroneous. One might as well ascribe 
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the existence of heat, light, land and water to gravitation. Grav- 
itation is indeed indispensable to the orderly movement of physi- 
cal phenomena, but it fills a specific function in the world’s econ- 
omy. If we fail to understand that particular action we can never 
understand the law of physical movement. So in the study of 
economics, it is not enough to know that competition is an indis- 
pensable force in economic movement, but we must understand 
the special function it fills in the economy of society. Our hab- 
itual exaggeration of the power of competition is one of the chief 
causes of popular distrust of modern industrial methods. “ Let- 
alone” economists and politicians have so completely relied upon 
competition as the universal solvent for industrial problems, as to 
regard all other methods of dealing with industrial affairs as pa- 
ternal meddling and necessarily injurious, insisting that the high- 
est, best and most desirable will always be attended by unrestrict- 
ed competition. 

This view of the infallibility of competition which logically 
sustains all opposition to organized methods for industrial and 
social improvement has done much to justify the socialists’ oppo- 
sition to “ our competitive system.” They see the great mass of 
mankind in a state of ignorance, struggling with poverty, and a 
very small class in a state of comparative affluence, and to be told 
that all this is the inevitable result of the natural or divine law of 
competiton naturally produces a feeling of antagonism to the 
whole competitive system of society, and a demand for the adop- 
tion of some form of non-competitive co-operation, or socialism. 
The mistake of our socialist friends in this instance, as in most 
cases of economic doctrine, is in placing too much reliance upon 
the postulates of “ let-alone” economists. 

Now competition fills no such omnipotent role as has been 
ascribed to it. On the contrary its influence is very limited. 
There are but two ways in which competition can affect industry, 
namely, by its action (1) upon prices, (2) upon producers. 

(1.) In the realm of prices the influence of competition acts only 
upon surplus, that is to say it does not and cannot permanently 
affect conditions of economic production which determine prices, 
but can only influence the conditions governing the distribution 
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of profits. For example, under monopoly conditions shoes that 
cost $1.00 a pair to produce them might be sold at $2.00 a pair, 
thus leaving 100 per cent. surplus or profit. Now under compe- 
tition this profit would be distributed to the community by a 
forcing down of the price to the cost, but no amount of competi- 
tion could ever take the price permanently below the cost. If the 
shoes cost $2.00, no competition could force the price down to 
$1.50. Thus it is only upon the profit or surplus that compe- 
tition can exercise any influence. In short then, the function of 
competition is to distribute the surplus by minimizing profits, and 
beyond that, it can do nothing towards cheapening wealth. The 
forces which really reduce prices and give mankind cheaper wealth 
are those which operate upon the cost of production, and those 
only. So far as competition is concerned, the price of cotton 
cloth might forever have remained what it was in 1820, twenty 
cents a yard, because it cost that to produce it. The only rea- 
son that the price has fallen from 20 to § cents, is that improved 
methods which reduced the cost of its production have been in- 
troduced. With the introduction of every new contrivance a 


greater margin of profit was created, and it is upon this profit 
that competition operates and forces the price down to the level 
of the new cost. 


Thus we see that competition is only a secondary force in 
reducing prices—a force which simply acts as a distributor of sur- 
plus as fast as surplus multiplies from the use of cost-reducing 
processes in production. 

It is clear then, that while competition is a wholesome and 
even indispensable force in society whose operation should be as 
free as possible, it is to conditions which diminish the cost of pro- 
duction that we must look for any permanent cheapening of wealth. 
These conditions are what Adam Smith properly designated the 
extent of the market—the active demand for the commodities pro- 
duced, which finally rests upon the consumption and social grade 
of the masses—because it is the extent of the market which de- 
termines whether the best labor-saving machinery can be employ- 
ed in production. A small consumption always means hand- 
labor production ; only large consumption secures the profitable 
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use of best machineries. And this cannot be created by any mere 
intensification of competition but depends entirely upon improv- 
ing the social condition of the people. 

Now rational Protection in no way lessons the economic ef- 
fect of competition upon prices or profits. It simply determines 
the social plane upon which the competition shall operate, pre- 
venting it from substituting barbarism for civilization as a mere 
price-reducing though not wealth-cheapening element. Since the 
true measure of cheapness is the amount of wealth obtainable for 
a day’s wages, any mere lowering of prices which results from 
lower wages or leads to them, can be of no permanent advantage 
to anybody. It cannot increase profits to manufacturers because 
competition will reduce price to cost just as certainly with lower 
as with higher wages. In the same way competition will soon re- 
duce wages to a lower cost of living, resulting from lower prices ; 
so that producers can neither obtain more profit, nor laborers 
more wealth by any such change, simply because such a change 
brings no actual increase of wealth, and where there is no increase 
of wealth there can be no real improvement in the community. 

The effect of Protection, as we advocate it, is simply to raise 
the plane of international competition from the basis of the lower 
wage country to that of the higher. In other words, it is to pre- 
vent the basis of industry in the more advanced country from be- 
ing forced down to the lower wage level of less advanced coun- 
tries. This it does by simply imposing a tariff on the products of 
lower wage countries, equal to the difference in wages in the com- 
peting countries. This in no way lessens the effect of competi- 
tion as a profit-distributing force. It simply establishes the high- 
er wage basis as the plane on which competition shall take place. 

Now since competition is just as effective on one plane as 
another, it is obviously to the interest of society that it should 
always take place on the higher plane, because that is the plane of 
the more advanced civilization. With such a system of Protec- 
tion, the American market—and if other nations adopt the same 
principle, all the markets in the world,—would be open to all the 
producers of the world who could produce wealth most cheaply, 
the test of cheapness always being the capacity to furnish goods 
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at the minimum price without paying less than the maximum 
wages. Under such conditions lower wages would cease to be a 
means of obtaining access to the superior markets of higher wage 
countries. Competition would then be confined to a rivalry be- 
tween the machineries used in production, which rivalry would re- 
sult in forcing the use of the best machineries upon all parties to the 
immense and increasing advantage of all parties to the competition. 

Since low prices can only be secured either by paying lower 
wages or using superior methods, and since low wages would 
cease to be a factor where the highest wage level was made the 
basis of success, competitors for the markets of most civilized 
countries would always depend for their success upon their use of 
superior methods, and thus in the truest and broadest sense the 
survival of the fittest would be accomplished. Competition 
would everywhere be literally free and would reduce prices to the 
cost of producing the dearest portion of the necessary supply in 
any market; and all who could produce it at less than that cost 
would, as now, secure that difference as profits. And as no one 
could produce at less than that cost except by the use of superior 
methods (the difference in wages being deducted) the highest 
wage-level would be maintained and profits made to depend abso- 
lutely upon superior methods employed by the competing coun- 
tries. This would make the use of science and of the forces 
cf civilization the only means of industrial supremacy. The 
forces of barbarism, of which low wages are the chief, would 
be met and vanquished in their stronghold, and then the world 
would itself be lifted by a competition raised to its best on the 
highest plane of the highest existing civilization. 

(2) The influence of competition upon producers, then, is to 
stimulate rivalry in their efforts to supply the wants of the com- 
munity. But this rivalry only begins after profits have been 
distributed to consumers by reducing price to cost. Hence the 
real influence of competition upon producers is to incite their 
energy in creating for themselves a new surplus, by further re- 
ducing cost of production through the introduction of superior 
methods. As we have elsewhere pointed out,* the best results 
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from this rivalry can only be obtained under conditions where 
producers have an approximate equality of opportunity, since 
of course there can be no effective competition where success 
is made easy for one and impossible for the other competitor ; 
that is pure monopoly. Now approximate equality of economic 
opportunity does not mean merely that a market shall be open 
to all to enter without legal restrictions, but it means that all 
shall have an opportunity to enter upon such equal economic 
conditions that success shall depend entirely upon economic 
superiority in competitors themselves. This is impossible 
unless difference in competitive power arising from differences 
in civilization is eliminated, which difference always has it root 
in the difference in cost of labor. 

Take for example English and American manufacturers 
in the same industry using similar machinery, where English- 
men pay one-third lower wages, which is a very common 
occurrence. Of course Englishmen would undersell and beat 
Americans in such a contest, not because of any economic superi- 
ority on their part, but solely because American manufacturers 
are handicapped by higher wages resulting from the superior 
civilization of their own country. No argument is necessary 
to show that under such conditions Free-Trade would not 
establish more effective competition between the two countries, 
but on the contrary it would simply give English producers a 
monopoly of the American market, and by reason of the fact 
that the social life of the masses is lower therethan here. This 
would destroy rather than stimulate real competition by placing 
a premium cn barbarism. There can be no approximate 
equality of opportunity under such conditions unless the com- 
petitive power of this difference of wages be eliminated. Other- 
wise our manufacturers are simply handicapped out of the race, 
in favor of inferior competitors. 

Now it is to prevent this uneconomic effect of the differ- 
ence of civilizations and place producers in all countries upon 
the same economic level, and in order to give society the full 
benefit of the inspiring influence of competition, that we advo- 
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cate a system of Rational Protection. The amount of Protection 
should always be determined by the degree of the difference in 
civilization in the two countries as measured by their 
respective wage levels. This opens the best markets of the 
world to the most economic producers, and makes their success 
dependent upon the employment of the best productive methods 
and superior administrative ability, and upon nothing else. 
Nobody would be handicapped except by his own inability 
which would always insure the greatest amount of competitive 
Stimulus, the widest range of industrial freedom, and a guar- 
antee that economic superiority shall succeed. 

A tariff policy based upon this principle would protect the 
superior against injury from the inferior, without affording the 
slightest monopolistic impediment to economic rivalry. Instead 
of restricting wholesome competition, this would simply protect 
the competitive opportunity for the “ fittest to survive,” the test 
of fitness always being ability to furnish low-priced wealth with- 
out employing low-priced labor. Under such conditions products 


of foreign countries could never undersell those of home indus- 
try, except when the lower price of the foreign product was due 
to the use of superior labor-saving and not to labor-cheapening 
methods. Consequently whoever should then undersell would 
confer a permanent advantage on the whole community of com- 
peting nations. 





Europe’s New Customs Unions. 
By GEORGE WHEELER Hinman, Pu. D. 


Germans have long had strong confidence in the political and 
economic results of customs unions. The famous Zollverien of 
the small German States, half a century ago, is ever mentioned in 
the German university and press as the cradle of German unity; 
and Friedrich List, the sturdy protectionist opponent of Adam 
Smith, is never mentioned by the German political economist 
without reverent and grateful reference to his activity in promoting 
its formation and extension. 

Most Germans since the days of List have been protection- 
ists and most of the protective policy introduced by Prince Bis- 
marck received their hearty support. Almost the only unpopu- 
lar part of the Bismarckian system was the corn laws. Events of 
the last two years, however, necessitated a variation of the pro- 
tective policy. France proceeded to mould a new tariff with 
almost prohibitory duties in general and exceedingly high 
minimum duties for the most favored nations. In 1890 Spain and 
Portugal were preparing apparently to afford still greater protec- 
tion to the domestic manufacturer. Roumania in 1890-'91 took 
new steps toward restricting foreign competition in her markets, 
and terminated all treaties affecting her tariff with Continental 
countries. In October, 1891, Switzerland adopted an exceedingly 
high general tariff. In consequence of this state of affairs in 
Europe, as well as of the McKinley tariff in the United States, 
combined with certain economic conditions in her domestic poli- 
tics, Germany was constrained to vary her policy in tariff matters, 
and the result of her determination to do so is the most remark- 
able system of reciprocity treaties recorded in economic history. 
The contracting powers are Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Belgium and Switzerland. They form a territory stretching from 
the sea on the North to the sea on the South, from the Vosges 
te the Russian boundary, and they contain some 130,000,000 
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producers and consumers, the vast majority of whom will be 
direct beneficiaries of the provisions of the customs union treaties, 

Germany naturally is the backbone of the great customs 
union. To her political and economic needs are due the nego- 
tiations which terminated in its formation. Hers has been the 
hottest domestic struggle in consummating these negotiations, 
and her subjects have to bear the greatest disadvantages inci- 
dental to the numerous advantages conferred by the treaties. 
The tariff on grain was a child of Bismarck’s political necessity, 
and it was held intact by him, to make sure of the support of the 
large conservative and national liberal landowners. That in the 
last ten years before his fall Germany's product of wheat and 
rye decreased, that agricultural land was ever less carefully tilled, 
that the importations of the two most highly taxed grains were 
swelled some thirty per cent., that everybody acknowledged that 
Germany was quite unable to raise enough food for her own, 
had no weight with him, where his parliamentary majority would 
be imperilled by a modification or repeal of the corn laws: 
Moreover, a customs union with Russia was impossible, and a 
customs union without Russia, fora man who had always val- 
ued the friendship of the Czar above that of any other sovereign, 
as had Bismarck, was not to be contemplated. 

The price of bread in Germany was fifteen per cent. higher 
during most of this period than across the Austro-Hungarian 
border and the price of wheat in Berlin and Frankfort was often 
thirty-five or forty per cent. higher than in the free seaports or 
in the Austrian markets. Social Democrats and Independents 
(Freisinnige) never ceased to raise a hullaballoo in parliament 
and press, about the suffering which these higher prices entailed 
upon the workingmen, and during such agitations as accompa- 
nied the great Westphalian coal strikes, and the famine among 
the Silesian textile workers, the radical parties gained vast acces- 
sions of voters by telling the half fed people that the govern- 
ment took bread from their mouths to enrich landed proprietors. 
Under Bismarck all this was but foam against the rock. With 
the fall of Bismarck and the opening of the new regime with its 
workingmen’s programme, came the opportunity of all radical 
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parties to agitate with renewed vigor for abolition of the corn 
laws. The Agrarians fought back,and the Empire rang with 
the most violent conflict that it has experienced, since Bismarck’s 
attempt to discipline the Pope. Emperor William and his new 
Chancellor consistently threw over the Agrarians, espoused the 
cause of the radicals, and framed treaties to relieve the distress 
of the workingmen, as well as to cement economically Germany’s 
political ties to Austria and Italy. This economic view of the 
treaties was emphasized repeatedly by Chancellor von Caprivi in 
his elaborate speech of December tenth. “It is one of the 
aims of these treaties,” he explained, “to keep our working class 
strong and competent and in general to reach out the hand to the 
laborer. The new treaties will accomplish this in two ways: 
First by cheapening food so far as this can be done by the 
State; and second, by creating and maintaining remunerative 
occupation by facilitating and building up the export trade and 
the exporting industries.” 

The tariff reductions intended to subserve the ends last in- 
dicated and at the same time to be substantial inducements for 
Austria-Hungary and her great grain growers, are as follows: 
wheat, from $1.25 to 87 cents per 220 pounds; rye, from $1.25 
to 87 cents per 220 pounds; oats, from $1 to 70 cents per 220 
pounds; pulse, from 50 to 37 cents per 220 pounds; barley, 
from 56 to 50 cents per 220 pounds; maize, from 50 to 40 
cents per 220 pounds ; malt, from $1 to go cents per 220 
pounds. Beef is admitted at $1.25 instead of $1.50 per 220 
pounds. On oxen the tariff is reduced from $7.50 to $6.35 per 
head ; horses, from $5 to $2.50 per head. Among the most 
important of the comparatively insignificant concessions to 
Austria-Hungary’s manufacturérs are reductions for glass, 
wooden, leather and china ware and pottery. 

Next to Germany, Italy occupies the most interesting posi- 
tion in the new customs union. Germany’s treaty obligations 
are remarkable because they include so many concessions ; 
Italy’s, because they include so few concessions. Italy, in fact, 
is the greatest beneficiary of the union from the economic point 
of view. She not only has retained the old favors for her ex- 
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port, but also has secured an increase of duty on several 
important articles of import, an achievement of which she alone, 
of the five participants, can boast. This indulgence she owes 
to political considerations. Through the Triple Alliance Italy 
was emancipated politically and diplomatically from France. 
Through the customs union Germany and Austria-Hungary 
will also emancipate her commercially, and to make clear the 
way for this work they treated her with indulgence which politi- 
cal economy alone would hardly justify. 

Italy’s independent tariff has suffered little change in con- 
sequence of her participation in the customs union. Only on a 
few articles are the duties reduced and these reductions are 
small. Reckoned for 220 pounds the tariff on fine woolen tex- 
tures falls from $40 to $37; on medium fine, from $35 to $32; 
on coarse, from $30 to $28. The tariff on carpets is $20 instead 
of $22 as heretofore. There are small decreases in the tariffs om 
chemicals and various classes of iron and steel, and manufactures: 
of them. Certain kinds of iron and steel in bars pay but $1.40 
and $1.20 duty per 220 pounds instead of $1.50 and $1.30 as 
formerly. Also axes, ploughs, needles, files and stoves are some- 
what less heavily taxed. More important than all these isolated 
cases, however, is the agreement that wares under some 250 
heads shall be taxed in the next twelve years exactly as in the 
past. A provision especially unfriendly to Austrian industry is 
that the duty on flax yarn shall be almost doubled. On linen, 
moreover, the duty has been raised about $1.75 per 220 pounds 
for the coarser sorts, and about $5.25 for the finer. 

The concessions of the two Empires to Italy on the other 
hand are numerous and important. Considerable reductions are 
made in the tariffs on olives, oil, corals, straw hats, beeves, hogs 
and eggs. Germany, in the teeth of the bitterest opposition from 
the landed proprietors of the Mosel and the Rhine, decreased the 
duty on wine in casks from $6 to $5 per 220 pounds. The 
export of Italy to Austria-Hungary is assured for the next twelve 
years by the pledging of the latter country to maintain unaltered 
the tariffs under 460 heads. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
for the treaty period of twelve years, Italy will sustain her annual 
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export of some $18,000,000 worth of goods to Austria-Hungary 
as well as that of $25,000,000 worth of goods to Germany. 

Austria- Hungary’s concessions to Germany’s manufactures 
are considerable, and concern mostly such finished products as 
velvet, woollen yarn, linen goods, rubber goods, women’s felt 
hats, etc. In the memorial, such as the German government is 
wont to lay before the Reichstag with its every proposition, 
Chancellor von Caprivi pointed out that Germany’s growing 
export trade was presumptive evidence that her home market no 
longer sufficed for her manufacturers. This trade has grown 
from $797,000,000 in 1887 to $838,000,000 in 1888, and 
$850,000,000 in 1890. Of this trade, Austria-~-Hungary’s share 
in 1887 was $75,000,000, in 1888 more than $80,000,000, and 
in 1890 about $88,000,000. In securing concessions to German 
manufacturers from Austria-Hungary, Chancellor von Caprivi 
intended, as his speeches have shown, to increase the prosperity 
of German workingmen by facilitating purchases from Ger- 
many’s factories by one of her best customers. 

The treaties including Switzerland and Belgium, naturally 
are of inferior political and economic significance. They serve, 
however, to mark the complete isolation of France. 

The most important economic results for Germany’s foreign 
trade, of the forming of the customs union may be summarized 
thus: of the $80,000,000 or more annual export of Germany 
to Austria-Hungary, the tariffs on some $16,000,000 worth have 
been considerably reduced, and on some $50,000,000 have been 
rendered unalterable for the next twelve years; of the $25,000,000 
annual export of Germany to Italy, the tariffs on some $6,000,- 
000 worth have been reduced, and on $15,000,000 worth have 
been rendered unalterable. Adl this has been done by Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi, despite the frantic opposition of Prince Bis- 
marck and his allies. The dashing style in which the whole plan 
was carried through demonstrates the ridiculousness of current 
rumors, that the present Chancellor will resign at his master’s 
request shortly, and Prince Bismarck will return to power. 
Caprivi's resignation is only a remote possibility, and Bismarck’s 
return is plainly an impossibility. When the news that the treaties 
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had been approved by a vote of 243 to 48 in the Reichstag 
reached the Emperor at the banquet table, he announced that 
he had made his Chancellor a Count for his masterly manage- 
ment of the treaty negotiations and added this eulogy: 

“Gentlemen: We owe this result to the labors of Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi. This unassuming Prussian general has been 
able in two years to comprehend the tariff question which even 
for specialists is exceedingly difficult. With far seeing political 
vision he has grasped an opportunity to save our country from 
threatening dangers. . . . I call upon you all therefore to 
empty with me your glasses to the health of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, His Excellency, General of Infantry von Caprivi. Long 
life to Gen. Count von Caprivi! Three times, long life to him !” 

Such was the death knell of the Agrarian party and their 
fallen leader, Prince Bismarck; and such was the renewed assur- 
ance that, however much the utility of his measures may be ques- 
tioned, the present pilot of central Europe has no idea of steering 
his ship back to the channel of the old regimé. 


¢ 





Relation of Voters to the State. 
By Joe: Benton. 


We have heard lately, in connection with various election 
contests under the new ballot laws, a good deal about the right 
to vote. I think the average citizen everywhere is more 
impressed by a certain right which he claims to possess in 
relation to the franchise, than by anything else pertaining to it. 

And yet the truth is quite different from the idea which 
generally prevails in respect to the ballot. There is really no 
primitive or natural right whatever about voting. The citizen's’ 
inalienable rights under the Declaration of Independence are 
only life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. But we can have all 
these without voting, or without being voted for. There is not 
a community on the planet that confers the voting power, as it 
confers protection to life and property. The latter it confers as 
a thing everyone may claim, while the right to vote is given, 
when given most bountifully, only to a moiety of the people. 
Women, who number more than one-half the population, are 
excluded, as are convicts, idiots, the insane, minors and foreign- 
ers who have not taken out naturalization papers and have not 
been residents for a stipulated period. 

The right to vote is therefore not a right in the first 
instance, but a privilege, and a privilege conferred by the State. 
We boast of universal suffrage; but, where suffrage is freest, 
very much less than one-half the population vote. In some 
States a poll tax is required ; in some an educational qualification 
is imposed ; and in Rhode Island, until very recently, a property 
qualification was exacted. 

The body of voters, then, is a selected class in whom a 
certain power is deposited which is to be exercised on behalf of 
the State. The vote is not the voter’s real chose, and it may be 
taken away from him when the State sees fit. It zs taken away 
in cases of convicted crime; and, improbable as it is that our 
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widest distributed suffrage will be eventually reduced, it is still 
possible that it may be, and desirable in the minds of a large 
number, that it shall be, some time, by at least a rigid educa- 
tional test. 

When the citizen understands that he is merely exercising 
a trust and not enjoying a commodity by voting, his relation to 
the State will be seen in a clearer light. No doubt many voters 
who cast their ballots with a good intent in the last election in 
this State felt a real grievance in finding out that they were 
“ void and of no effect,” by being cast in a manner contrary to 
law. To show how this must happen inevitably, Judge Earl in 
delivering the Court of Appeals decision in the Twenty-Seventh 
Senatorial District contest says: 

“It is quite true that a majority of the electors in the 
Twenty-Seventh Senatorial District have, through the ballot- 
box, expressed their will that the relator should represent them 
in the Senate, and it is unfortunate that that will should for the 
present be defeated; but, under our system of government, 
founded upon the majority rule, majorities must express sheir 
preference in the forms prescribed by the Constitution and the laws. 
It is better that an election of a Senator should fail than that 
the Constitution or laws should be nullified or violated.” 

The majority rule, then, must be a rule according to law; 
that is, it is even more important, if possible, that it be “ con- 
stitutionally and legally expressed” than that it be a majority, 
since the majority has to give way to the minority when it 
attempts to assert itself illegally. The law is always above and 
superior to the voter. 

Under the new ballot law, if he votes other than an official 
ticket, or the paster that may go on it; if his ticket is torn, or 
tinted, or marked; if it is made of different paper or printed 
with different type; he voted in vain. He and his majority 
colleagues—if he is on the majority side—must go down at the 
polls if a certain number only have not observed certain minute 
particulars of law. Whether those particulars are overlooked by 
design or by accident, the effect must be the same. In another 
decision by the same Court quoted from above, Judge O'Brien 
says, in references to the voter who attempts to express his will 
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otherwise than through the method prescribed, that “ the Courts 
have no power to help him.” 

In the Fifteenth Senatorial District the anomalous case of a 
relator for a candidate whose seat was in contest, and who had 
himself died soon after the election, the representative quality of 
of both the voter and the one voted for was emphasized by the 
fact that the relator represented, what we claim the vote does— 
the people. It was of no account to the deceased Mr. Deane, and 
would have been of little account to him if living, whether he 
was successful or otherwise in the contest. The great question at 
issue was, whether the people had been defrauded; and whether 
it was finally decided as one party wished or as the other 
wished, the court’s acceptance of it was without reference to 
the personal, but wholly with reference to the public interests 
in the case. 

The rigid and wholesome demands of the new ballot law 
ought to make it easier to understand just now what the signi- 
ficance of the ballot is. We have been too much in the habit, 


heretofore, of viewing it as a personal perquisite, and only in an 
inferior way as a sacred trust. No doubt it is true in a certain 
sense, as Whittier says, that 


‘* The ballot falls as silently 

As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 
And executes the freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will ot God.”’ 

But this ideal will be more nearly reached when its 
secrecy, its inviolability, and its purely representative nature are 
discerned and upheld. 

As to the best methods of securing secrecy and purity of 
the ballot, something yet needs té be said and done. We have 
already obtained so-called Australian ballot laws in thirty-three 
of the States, and they present various degrees of excellence. 
By their use a little longer we shall learn more accurately their 
different defects. In this State what is most needed is the de- 
struction of the absurd paster device and an intelligible grouping 
of the party tickets, to be voted for on a single ballot. The 
corrupt practice act also needs amending, so that bribery as 
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employed in the last election to pay voters of the opposite party 
not to register, or to be registered, shall be made impossible, 
The impartiality with which all these measures will eventually 
work, though they may at certain elections and in certain locali- 
ties seem to change traditional majorities, will at last purify 
them and be accepted by the people. 





Current Economic Discussions. 
By FREE LANCE. 


Sir Alfred Wallace has written a book on “ Miracles 
and Spiritualism,” in which he says that if there is no immortality 
for men beyond the grave, such a fact would do away with all 
our love of justice, fidelity and disinterestedness, and leave the 
poor, the wicked and the selfish no motive for restraining them- 
selves from a reckless pursuit of their own interests to the sac- 
rifice of the interests of all others. This charge has often been 
made, and while we do not deny immortality in any way, we wish 
to repel the charge as irrelevant and untrue. The belief in 
immortality does not make men just, as one can see in any 
country. This belief prevails everywhere and yet injustice is as 
common as pebbles. Fidelity and disinterestedness are not 
confined to believers, nor are the wicked and selfish all malicious 
All virtues are social products and are practiced not fora 
creed's sake but because society demands them and punishes 
men who will not be virtuous up to a certain accepted standard. 
If anybody begins to break through the ordinary rules of moral- 
ity and to throw off the ordinary practices of good conduct, his 
fellowmen begin to blame, reprobate and punish him, until he is 
forced to come round. We do justice because our fellows 
resent injustice. We are unselfish because our fellows love and 
praise that kind of behavior. We are faithful because society 
rewards fidelity. All these and every other virtue has its root 
and its defense in social relations, and no more depends upon 
immortality for its sanction and practice than do good manners 
and the love of friends, and offspring, or to the desire of an 
unblemished name. It only injures morality and religion alike 
to put forth false claims for either, and either may stand upon 
its own grounds without false props. 





In the Forum for January, Mr. George S. Coe, President 
of the American Exchange Bank, pertinently ask, Why the 
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Silver Law should be Repealed,” and wisely answers his question 
by saying that we have already accumulated $500,000,000 of 
useless silver at Washington and are inflating’ the currency to 
such an extent as to depreciate its purchasing power. Why 
our government should make a law to accumulate one particular 
product of our industry, namely, silver, is to him and us an 
unresolvable mystery, and a mystery of foolishness, sure to end 
in immense disaster. Already we are nearing the perilous edge 
of a silver basis for our currency, and still we do not call a halt 
to our progress in that direction. We should make haste to 
repeal our silver law. The issue of silver certificates has no 
visible end, and adds just 4% millions per month to the circu- 
lating medium. Inflation is perpetual and will be till we repeal. 
Meanwhile South and West cry for more money, and do not 
see that what they really want is more values, more property, 
mor? wealth, and that money is no wealth and cannot increase 
wealth. They all have enough money to exchange all their 
values—their houses, lands, cattle, crops and other products. 
No exchange is ever hindered for want of currency to effect it. 
Money is only a machine for exchange, and with a thousand 
dollars of money per capita and no increase of real values in 
property there would still be the same property everywhere that 
there is now. All the gold of Midas left him starved and poor 
and wretched, and so would all the metals in existence unless 
they represented exchangeable wealth accumulated by the com- 
munity as the products of industry. 


In the ineteenth Century for January, Earl Gray, after 
tracing the prosperity of England to the adoption of Free-Trade 
in 1843, goes on to show that the English reaction towards 
that form of Protection which is called Fair-Trade, and which 
in our country goes by the name of Reciprocity, dates to that 
swerving from the policy of absolute Free-Trade which was 
indicated by Mr. Gladstone’s treaty with France in 1860, by 
which French wines were admitted to England at reduced 
duties in exchange for lower tariffs on certain English goods in 
France. Consistently with the general English opinion on this 
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subject, he believes it would have been better for English influ- 
ence on economic thought and national practice if she had stuck 
closely to her Free-Trade theories, and discountenanced alto- 
gether the notion that a remission of duties was a favor to any 
foreign countries rather than an advantage to one’s own. His 
article shows how deeply English thought has been impressed 
by the fact that no other nation has yet been led even by the 
example of her prosperity to adopt her economic freedom. The 
reason has been the spectacle of the English working classes 
left in suffering and poverty by her neglect of such economic 
practices as would have forced her manufacturers to carry their 
workmen to wealth with themselves, by so restricting employers 
to a home market that their profits would have depended on the 
consumption of the laboring class, whose wages then would 
have been the basis of the market for which goods are provided. 
The universal foreign market of England enables her manu- 
facturers to buy home labor low and sell its products to rich 
foreign classes high, where they should have been compelled to 
sell goods where they bought labor. The result then would 
have been that the higher the wages given the larger the 
home market would have grown, whereas the actual result was 
that the lower the wages they gave, the larger the foreign market 
grew, and Englishmen were sacrificed to all manner of aliens 
and foreigners. Earl Gray does not notice this, though it really 
underruns the position of all parties, as the unformulated reason 
why workmen still believe somehow in Protection. 





In the Nineteenth Century for January we find a _pictur- 
esque description of “ Hodge (the farm laborer) at Home” by Mrs, 
Batson, who describes him as well off so long as he remains 
single, encumbered and embarrassed after marriage until his five 
or six children begin to earn money for the family, and living in 
comparative clover with his children’s assistance the rest of his 
life. He gets besides wages many favors and gifts from his land- 
lord, the clergyman and the doctor, for which he is not grateful, 
taking them as a matter of course. Heearns ten shillings—$2.50 
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a week and upward. His main pleasures are beer and tobacco, 
and he thinks it not amiss to get a little boosy every evening. 
The writer advises taking away his beer—if it be possible. Her 
idea of life is evidently virtue without pleasures, careless of the 
fact that virtue without enjoyment is also objectionable and leads 
to vices of its own. The lack of gratitude to his benefactors 
which Hodge shows is an excellent warning against eking out the 
defect of low wages by charitable gifts. Better for all parties 
were it, that Hodge’s wages be raised to meet his standard of liv- 
ing and he be left to pay for his living like a man. Elevation is 
impossible so long as charity steps in to make good the deficiency 
of earnings. Nor is elevation possible so long as parents raise 
children for the purpose of living upon them in years later. What 
could more harden natural affection than such a purpose? 

That Hodge will rise through the increasing use of farm 
machinery and the increase of organization among laborers to get 
wages raised, does not come within the horizon of Mrs. Batson’s 
thinking. But this is the coming event of the near future. 

Mr. William F. Bear thinks, however, that the time is nearing 
when an increase in small holdings in land will arrest the whole- 
sale migration of young men from farms and farm work to towns 
and town work. He means by this, though he does not see it, to 
arrest the rapid civilization of the rustic into the townsman, and 
leave him in his gaping stolidity. This way seems desirable to 
the idylistic dreamer on the beauties of country life, but to the eco- 
nomist and realist who has well considered the petrifying monot- 
ony of farm life, and who sees that the agricultural laborer is the 
least advanced and advancing of all human kind, it seems almost 
fatuous that any one should take such a view. Why should one 
wish to continue and increase the range of an occupation which 
has always left its employees among the most clodlike and 
animal of their kind? The present stir among town people re- 
specting the dirt, shiftlessness and discomfort of farm living and 
the unhealthiness of farm villages only shows how stolid agricult- 
uralists always are respecting even their own most vital affairs. 
If they were not so, the evils alleged would long ago have disap- 
peared under their own personal exactions and attacks. But why 
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- should one desire the perpetuity of occupations which leave men 
in such a wooden state of mind? To take the most of food and 
cattle-raising from men and relegate it to machinery is the great 
demand of the times. This will leave the men to civilizing pur- 
suits, the amenities of social business, the occupations of skill, 
knowledge and refinement. Our age is going that way by a blind 
necessity, and the efforts of well-meaning philanthropists to throw 
people back upon the melancholy life of farms and the rude pur- 
suits of cattle rearing will be as vain as they deserve to be. The 
drift of the times is wiser than the wishes of the benevolent. 

The underlying movement, however, to make the farm hands’ 
condition more human and enjoyable, to take from it many of its 
burdens and drudgery, to help those whose toil is so severe that 
they have neither strength nor heart left to help themselves, is 
every way praiseworthy. It comes from citizens more than from 
rustics, and will renovate many of the evils afflicting the agricult- 
ural laborer to the advantage of all parties, and of the whole 
country as well. 





The Magazine of American History illustrated, is an excel- 


lent publication by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, and should be in the 
hands of all young people to make them familiar with the events 
of their native land. Nothing can be more desirable than such 
familiarity for our citizens, and nothing can tend to make our 
children more patriotic and truly American. 





The Lnglish Illustrated Magazine, published by Mac- 
millan, is interesting and instructing as well. It contains stories, 
history, accounts of trade and general literature with illustrations 
of the finest artistic quality. We recommend it to readers with- 
out reserve. The January number has a valuable article on the 
“Sorting of Paupers,” so as to keep the unfortunate from the 
criminal. The three classes are, the helpless, as children and 
aged ; the accidentally pauperized, and the persisently indolent and 
worthless. 

The French Journal des LEconomistes, edited by G. D. 
Molinari, Paris, is an excellent magazine containing a wide range 
of economic articles all signed and often of original research. Its 
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resumé of foreign economic publications is thorough and com- 
plete and puts one au courant with economic discussion in most 
countries. One is astonished to see how widespread scientific 
economic discussion is becoming. At last mankind is devoting 
itself to subjects that concern its real welfare, and escaping from 
the futile matters that riveted the attention of earlier and childish 
generations. Even in Mexico, most backward of countries, “ EF] 
Economista Mexicano” discusses economic matters, and though 
it indulges in diatribes against the rich for their want of generosity— 
that old and empty complaint—it also gets far enough on to dis- 
cuss the cultivation of the truffle and the value of milk produc- 
tion, the system of co-operation, and the best way to arrange 
telephone wires. These.are good topics for people whose only 
interest heretofore has been personal politics, revolutions and their 
duties to the church. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is invited, 
but all communications whether conveying facts, expressing opinions 
or asking questions, either for private use or for publication, must 
bear the writer’s full name and address. And when answers are 
desired other than through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, 
communications must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed in 
unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for intelli- 
gent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well digested 
opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to themselves the 
right to criticise freely all views presented in signed articles whether 
invited or not. 








AccorpING To M. Romero, Mexican Minister to this 
country, wages of farm laborers in Mexico average 36 cents a 
day, which is about one-fourth less than the wages of agricul- 
tural laborers in England. We commend this fact to the con- 
sideration of those politicians who favor the annexation of 


Mexico to the United States; 36 cents a day laborers furnish 
pretty poor material for citizenship in a Democratic Republic. 
Mexico might fill the same function in national elections that 
the Southern States do, in being solid, but it would surely be a 
solid dead weight whose chief influence would be to lower our 
standard of civilization. 





Party Po.itics are able to blind certain minds so much 
as to make them think it their duty to show that we can do 
nothing in this country as well as other people. If a new 
industry is proposed they at-once proclaim our inability to 
conduct it as well as some other nation, and array themselves 
against it, and by their very opposition help to defeat it. And 
so in regard to our public men; we are always wrong and 
other people right. In the Behring Sea controversy the Post 
and other journals devoted far more energy in trying to show 
that Mr. Blaine was wrong, than in helping to sustain American 
interests in the case. The same again in the Italian and Chilian 
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controversy. Having failed to make negotiations miscarry by 
belittling our representatives, they are now striving to create 
the impression that our success was unfairly gained. 

The New York World complains of a discreditable difference 
between our treatment of Italian demands and our treatment of 
Chilian affronts, as if there were such a difference. We replied 
to Italy, lamenting the slaughter of her citizens, promising to 
do what we could, after examination, and made no delay to 
soothe Italian feelings. Then Italy blustered and we declined 
to go further at present. Chili blustered and refused to express 
her regret and disapprobation from the start, and compelled 
us to exact an apology. What more could we have done in 
answer to Italy and what less in regard to Chili? Can the World 
suggest the particulars of proper behavior ? 





WE coMMEND Mr. Kimball's article to all readers as just 
intelligent and forcible. He puts the question of labor and 
capital in a clear and striking way as we hold it. Only in one 
point he seems to wander from the true position established by 
history and fact everywhere—when he says that competition 
among unskilled laborers tends to lesson their wages and throw 
them under “ the grinding wheels of diminishing wages.” The 
history of wages as is shown in Gunton’s “ Wealth and Prog- 
ress” establishes the truth of a quite different premise from 
this, which is that though there is always plenty of unemployed 
labor on the market, yet wages are always rising in spite of 
competition as fast as the standard of living among lower 
classes of laborers rises. The competition among them is inef- 
fective to prevent it. The differentiation of labor also comes 
less through education of the laboring classes than through a 
larger demand for goods arising from improved social condi- 
tions; and Mr. Kimball’s stream of water is made to run more 
smoothly, not so much by clearing out the channel as by in- 
creasing the volume of the stream which thus becomes self- 
clearing. 





Tue ProressoR oF Economics at Cambridge, England, 
Alfred Marshall, has actually nothing less confused to give us as 
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the basis of his work on the “ Economics of Industry” than his 
assertions that economics have to do only with that part of human 
conduct which is directed towards the acquisition of material 
wealth, and those conditions which depend directly on material 
wealth; (as if there were any that do not). He divides 
wealth into material and personal, consisting of material 
sources of enjoyment which are exchangeable, and personal 
wealth consisting in energies, faculties and habits, physical, 
mental and moral, which make men industrially efficient— 
the rest are not wealth. And then he goes on to weave 
the old warp and woof of confusion, like a rag carpet, all color 
and no pattern, and so instructs the young Briton how not to 
understand the world and the courses thereof. How can energies 
and faculties be “ wealth”! They are only the sources of wealth- 
They cannot be exchanged for anything—only the use of them 
can be bought or sold. Wealth is material, exchangeable and 
useful and of social value—nothing else is or can be, and much 
confusion is saved by so deciding everything. But to call unused 
energies wealth, is very much as if one were to call Indians rich 
because they hunted over lands full of coal which they never 
burned. 





Tue Eveninc Sun for Saturday, January 30th, has an article 
on the Decadence of Practice in English Law Courts arising 
from an increasing use of Boards of Arbitration to settle dis- 
puted cases. This resort arises from the delay of cases in court, 
and is really a business man’s way of settling disputed cases in 
a business manner. Any decision is better for business than 
none, and a bad one to-day is better than a good one next year; 
so important to business is time. The law has never risen to 
a recognition of this fact and has pursued abstract justice with 
such a single eye as to forget that the interests of men are of 
more importance than the exact merits of any single case. Now 
the law begins to feel its lack of fees, and like any other human 
interest begins to take a sudden qualm as to its own proced- 
ures. Perhaps the Jayman is right in his complaints, it says, 
after centuries of stone deafness, and at any rate lawyers need 
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fees and might change. So the usual remedy rights a wrong, 
and law may begin to catch up with an age of steam and electricity 
through the effects of the whips of want and necessity. Money 
may add to its former triumph of having made the mare go, by 
making even that stumbling old coach horse, the law, go. 
This would bea triumph indeed. As things now are, the practice 
of law is still in the old hand-labor-medizval condition which 
leaves all who have to do with it, clients, lawyers and judges, 
comparatively poor. No one becomes a millionaire through 
law practice legitimately followed, and the reason is the method 
of that practice. 


Our ESTEEMED contemporary, the American Economist, is 
publishing a series of short articles written in a direct and em- 
phatic style such as unsophisticated farmers and laborers can 
understand. This is a sort of writing much needed just now, 
but to give it full and permanent effect it is important that the 
statements of fact should be beyond question. In the issue of 
January 2oth, the tariff sermon (No. 5) was devoted to Ameri- 
can wages, and the writer makes two statements which appear 
to us to need a little bracing up. Among other things he 
makes the general statement that “It is conceded by all that 
American wages are from 60 to 150 per cent. higher than in 
England,” and in referring to special industries he says: “ Our 
textile workers earn from two to tkree times as much as the 
textile workers in England.” If these statements are well 
founded it would be well for the Economist to support them by 
some indisputable data. But whether it is true or not that 
“ American wages are from 60 to 150 per cent. higher than in 
England,” it is not “ conceded by all,” nor is it likely to be 
unless well established. The second statement that “ our textile 
workers earn from two to three times as much as the textile 
workers in England” is still more in need of support. We 
know of no evidence that would warrant such a generalization. 
Textile workers in Massachusetts earn very much more than in 
England, but their wages are not double, much less three times 
as much. We believe in Protection, but we do not think any- 
thing is to be gained by over-statement. 
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Probably nothing has injured the cause of Protection more 
than the habit ofexaggeration. It gives the hypercritical Free- 
Trader his most effective weapon. Rational Protection can be 
amply sustained without the slightest over-statement of facts. 
Its friends can well afford to give the other side a monopoly of 
that kind of argument. 





WE ARE PLEASED to note that as the result of the article 
“A Plan to Improve and Beautify New York City,” published in 
the December Social Economist,a City Improvement Society has 
been organized to carry into practice the ideas there suggested. 
Such a society is greatly needed in all our large cities and par- 
ticularly in New York. No better work could be done towards 
promoting the social improvement of the masses of our popula- 
tion than to create an irresistible public sentiment in favor of 
street improvements. First and foremost among such improve- 
ments should be clean and well-lighted streets, and the greatest 
effort should be directed towards the streets where the poorest 
people live. To thoroughly clean and light the streets in our 
poor tenement-house districts would be one of the most culti- 
vating and moralizing influences that could be introduced into 
our city life. We hope that this organization will begin in solid 
good earnest, and that all who are complaining of the ineffi- 
ciency of our city government in this district will lend it a 
hearty helping hand,—not merely by saying good words about 
it, but by giving it the aid of their personal help in such direc- 
tions as will best promote its success. We trust also that this 
society will not begin by trying to reorganize the political ma- 
chinery of the parties, but confine itself to the presentation of 
specific, well digested propositions for practical improvements, 
and then use their power to create public opinion in favor of 
such measures. If this can be done there will be no difficulty 
about the machinery. Political machines are always ready to 
grind the grist that the people send to the mill. What is 
needed is a vigorous demand from the people for city improve- 
ments, and if the demand takes a definite practical shape there 
will be little difficulty in getting the political machinery to put 
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it through, whether the City Hall is in the possession of 
Tammany, County Democracy, or Republicans. 





WE RETURN to the recent remarks of the Milwaukee Daily 
Journal with reference to Rational Protection, in order to define 
our attitude a little more at length. It speaks of our phrases 
to the effect that we were mistaken as to the Democrats being 
tariff reformers, since they themselves claim to be really Free- 
Traders—as being “the screed of a partisan politician.” It 
then asserts that the Mills’ bill left a protection “to the manu- 
facturer averaging 40 per cent.,” and declares that this is not 
Free-Trade, nor does it mean Free-Trade. We ourselves thought 
the same but were corrected by Democrats themselves; and 
our remark to that effect was so far from being a “ screed” that 
it was a mere statement of what Democrats said. We wish it 
were not so, but so it is, if they themselves are to be believed, 
The editor of the Journal in his haste has perhaps, mistaken the 
fact that it is possible to hold the doctrine of Protection on 
economic grounds having nothing to do with politics. He 
might have learned this from the volume on “ Social Econo- 
mics,” wherein such a position is taken. In spite of his com- 
parison of our phrase of “ Rational Protection” to his of 
“ Rational War,” we do sincerely hold that there is a Protection 
which is rational and scientific as well. We believe that the 
nation must protect its wage-level against the lower wage-level 
of countries using the same machinery with ourselves; and we 
think it more necessary to our safety that this should be pro- 
tected than that we should increase our foreign trade by any 
device whatever ; hence, we take the protective side of national 
policy. 

Now we are taught by what Democrats themselves say 
that Free-Trade is the goal of their aspirations and efforts. 
The Milwaukee Journal declares for tariff reform, but we confess 
that we do not know where the split between tariff reformer 
and Free-Trader begins, nor we fancy does the Journa/. But in 
fact the Journal becomes so heated in its bearings, if we may say 
so, in revolving round the subject, that it seems to be lashing 
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out against Protection as altogether vicious and indefensible, in 
which case it would have but one logical issue, which would be 
into early Free-Trade. 

We think the Journal all wrong in its construction of Eng- 
lish history in the matter of Flemish wool. We think the 
transfer of the Flemish woolen industry into England was an 
immense gain to the English, whatever it may have been to the 
“poor Flemish.” 

But “the masses have been sacrificed to the supposed 
interests of the monopolists,” it is true, but that has been done 
by sacrificing domestic to foreign trade—a policy which severs 
the interest of manufacturers from the interests of laborers by 
separating the market of the manufacturers from the ability of 
his laborers to buy. If the capitalist has only the home market 
to sell in, he must see to it that that market is made a good one, 
by giving the high wages which alone make laborers to be good 
customers. Protection of a home market means no good to the 
manufacturer, but it means good to the laborer, whose welfare 
becomes dear to the manufacturer, because he is also the main 
customer. 

Now this reason, if the Journal will permit us to say so, is 
economic and not partisan nor political. Nor is it a “screed” 
though with us it is acreed. And if we may be still further 
indulged in our way, we will go a step further and say, as we 
lately argued in a past number, that politics are altogether 
secondary to economics in importance; that our interest in 
matters is always economic first, and all other things later. If 
we teach any doctrine whatever, it is because we hold it to be 
economically sound. If any political party shall agree with our 
economic position, that party or party’s position we shall 
praise ; ifany shall differ from our economics, that party or party’s 
position we shall oppose, because we are certain that sound 
economic thinking and doctrine will bring us out of all troubles, 
and that unsound economics will create new dangers and dis- 
tresses. When lately, Mr. Coombs of Brooklyn, proposed the 
rue idea of Protection as previously laid down in Gunton’s 
“Social Economics,” we did not differ from him. When any 
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one else does likewise we shall make haste to agree with 
him. We “believe in new machinery” indeed, as the Journal 
says, but it does not follow that we hold the theory of “ protec- 
tion to industry ” to be either “ worn out” or “ political.” We 
do not so believe; on the contrary, with all its wabbling and 
errancy, we believe it to be right in its general purpose and good 
in much of its product. At any rate even the Journal would not 
call Free-Trade a new machinery surely, since it is really no 
machinery, but rather an absence of all machinery. 

If the Journal will tell us exactly by what principle it would 
push its tariff reform, and how far, and for what reasons, we may 
find ourselves agreeing with it, and so save heat and hard 
words, we may run in collar together to one goal of national 
prosperity, which we both so much desire. The real trouble 
with the Journal, if we may venture to hint a doubt of its posi- 
tions, seems to us to be that it is not devoted to economics 
purely and simply, as we are, and intend to be, but primarily to 
politics. 

Now we shall hold to economics as Mr. Lincoln held to 
the Union when he said, “ If the Union can be preserved with 
slavery I shall preserve it, if without it I shall still preserve it— 
my object is to preserve the Union in any case.” So our policy 
is to preserve economics in every case, and of this we hold 
Scientific and Rational Protection to be as desirable to trade as 
it is to persons and property. We arenot “ obstructive” but con- 
structive, we are not “ destructive” but re-cunstructive, and do 
not believe in letting everything alone. Nations are not built 
up in that way. Nations are not made out of haphazard like a 
chance bird’s nest. They are the product of wise laws, strong 
defences, comprehensive principles and perpetual self-protection. 








